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AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Ir 1s only to be expected that we had often gone over and over the Silver 
question,— how often, I think Senator Stewart would be glad to know. We 
tried to be fair in weighing the newspaper arguments against the use of the 
double standard, but I know now, and I think we all must have known at the 
time, that we were not. How could we be?—when every mining town in Ne- 
vada, Utah, Idaho, and Colorado, had each contributed its quota of epistolary 
matter to the Business Office, that invariably ran somewhat as follows: — “On 
account of the closing of the Little Blue Murder Mine, I shall be unable to con- 
tinue on the subscription list of your estimable publication for the coming year. 
When times pick up,—’ etc. There were months when these doleful letters 
rivaled in numbers the manuscripts of poems submitted. 

The Poet. “The poetic instinct cannot be starved. The repeal of the Sher- 
man Bill or the drunken gyrations of the present tariff tinkers may distract for 
the moment, but the heaven-born poet rises above such transient calamities.” 

A poem had lately appeared in one of the big New York magazines, over 
the Poet’s well known signature, “ Azxonymous,” and he felt that he had a right 
to testify for his less successful brethren. 

However we stood as a body on most topics that came upin the Sanctum, 
I think we were unanimous on the subject of Silver. We had agreed that to 
make silver profitable to the producer we must create a demand for it among 
the consumers and in order to create this demand we must put it into merchant- 
able shape. I think our plan for doing this is original,— at least, none of us have 
ever seen it advocated in Congress or in print. Now we modestly submit it to 
the forbearing consideration of Gold Bugs and Silver Kings alike. 

According to the acts of colonial legislation, the American trade dollar is 
legal-tender for the payment of debts in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, 
Ceylon, and India. It is also legal tender in Japan, Corea, China, and the South 
Sea Islands. In one of these great Asiatic cities alone, Singapore, we buy ten 
million dollars’ worth of raw material yearly, and pay for it in gold, or bills of ex- 
change on London. Indirectly, that is through London and Liverpool markets, 
we buy ten million dollars’ worth more from Singapore, for which we pay gold. 

In exchange for all this vast amount of tin, rattans, gambier, gutta, rubber, 
tapioca, sago, and spices, we sell them yearly but two million dollars’ worth of 
kerosene oil, leaving a balance of trade against us, not counting the indirect 
trade, of eight millions a year in gold. 
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Now what the Sanctum proposes to do is to coin our silver into merchanta- 
ble dollars, trade dollars, and give it to the sellers in Singapore in payment for 
their tin and jungle produce, to Hong Kong for tea and opium, to Japan for silks 
and bric-a-brac, to Ceylon, to China, to India, to the South Sea Islands, and to 
Manila. Say this creates a demand for sixty millions of silver dollars a year, 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman Bill becomes unnecessary, the price of 
silver becomes firm, and the surplus is accounted for. 

A few years ago the American trade dollar was a known quantity in the 
Asiatic market, and a demand was being created for it. Wall Street became 
alarmed,— silver was losing its gambling qualities. The trade dollar was first 
made unpopular, and then withdrawn from the markets of the world. Why 
should we persist forcing a thing into circulation as money that is unsalable, any 
more than we should force turnips on to the market as watches ? 

Today Mexico and Japan furnish the entire metal coinage of the Pacific- 
Asiatic coast, giving an honest dollar for honest goods at a profit ; and we, dom- 
inated by Wall Street and Threadneedle Street, continue to coin a dishonest 
dollar, so that silver shall remain with stocks, oil, and pork, subject to gambling 
fluctuations in the hands of the few. It is useless to talk about free coinage, 
intrinsic values, seigniorage, bimetalism, or monometalism, as long as our gov- 
ernment continues to mint a coin that is valueless as a medium of éxchange 
outside our own borders. Give us back the old trade dollar, or a dollar contain- 
ing 412% grains, and the Sanctum is willing to let Silver stand or fall, subject to 
the law of supply and demand, and with it our magazine circulation. 

The Parson. “Amen!” 

The Contributor. ‘ And yet as simple as the remedy seems, if some daring 
Congressman were to introduce a simple bill, without frills or confusing clauses, 
authorizing the United States government to coin a silver dollar that could be 
used on the Asiatic Coast, in Mexico, and South America, for the payment of 
raw materials and imports, it would be so loaded down in fifteen minutes with 
amendments that its own framer would not recognize it, it would be ridiculed 
by the press, and lost in committees. Its author would be dubbed a demagogue, 
a Populist.” 

We all knew the Contributor was right, although he could advance no valid 
reason for his assertion. 


HENRY WATTTERSON said the other day to the Sanctum circle, that all gov- 
ernments were a failure,— that the ideal government had never been realized,— 
it was simply a question of upholding the form of government that would do the 
least harm. To compromise right with wrong in order to placate the devil. 

We agreed with him to a certain extent, but insisted that the American 
Constitution came the nearest to the ideal government of any the world had 
ever seen. At the same time we deplored the tendency of our legislators, who 
were our simple fellow citizens before they went to Washington, to strive to 
confuse and mislead voters on all national subjects the moment they got there. 

The Contributor. ‘There is the question of Reciprocity, for instance. To 
me it is as simple asa horse trade. I give and you give,and we both take. Mr. 
Blaine never failed to show us by example and demonstrations, that reciprocity 
was the true solution of Protection and Free Trade. His reasoning was as clear 
as noonday, and his experiments proved that his reasoning was true.” 
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The Parson. “I have listened for hours during the last campaign to ora- 
tors who pretended to favor the doctrine of Reciprocity, and I could not make 
head or tail when they had finished.” 

The Contributor. “‘ Yet they talk about the science of government as though 
it were anything more of a science than the science of housekeeping. Bah! We 
say to Brazil : ‘Let our machinery, our hams, and our clothes, into your ports free, 
and we will let your coffee into ours free.’ What is the result? Our trade with 
Brazil jumps up in one year from three millions to fifty-five millions ; our man- 
ufactories are stimulated, our market expanded on the one hand, and the ex- 
penses of our breakfast table lessened on the other. Again, we say to France, 
‘You refuse to admit our pork, we refuse to let your art into our country.’ Note 
the result! France gracefully concedes the point ; pork and art join hands, to the 
benefit of both countries. Don’t talk to me of the science of government. Re- 
ciprocity, protection, bimetallism, tariff, seigniorage, are terms that are com- 
mitted to memory by the politician to frighten the voter. There is nothing 
more intricate in governmental affairs thar in bank, or tarm, or newspaper affairs. 
All that is required of a statesman or a layman is honesty and good judgment.” 

The Parson. “Amen.” 

The Contributor. ‘There is the tariff bug-bear. It makes me angry to 
the toes every time I read one of our Washington law-maker’s long-worded ha- 
rangues. I want a tariff for revenue only, and I want the tariff placed on articles 
that can best stand it, and articles that most need protection. I believe Mr. 
Wilson is an honest man, but the Wilson Bill as it now stands, is no more his 
bill than it ismine. It has been assaulted and maltreated by its so-called friends 
until it might as well be called the Coxey Bill.” 

The Poet. “I wish the Contributor would contribute something besides ad- 
vice and complaint to this circle. As for me,—good-day!” 


“ A FRIEND, soon to be married, stopped me on the street with the remark, 
‘I have my house nearly furnished, and am ready for you to pick me out a library.’ 
“While I was duly complimented, I expostulated, trying to impress on him 
the fact that were I to choose his reading matter, his library would be but a re- 
production of mine,—but to no purpose. He laughingly replied, he would 
never read the books, but wished to be given credit for a little brains in that line. 
“ Subsequently I had the pleasure of attending the opening of his home, and 
of hearing my selection criticized by the guests. As I peered through the glass 
cases on Bacon, Carlyle, Scott, Thackeray, Eliot, and Tennyson, on Goethe and 
Ebers, on Gogol and Turgenieff, on Cervantes and Flaubert and Balzac, on Ir- 
ving, Hawthorne, Howells, and Harte, on Edztions de luxe and Editiones prin- 
cipes, I thought, sadly, of the wealth of knowledge and entertainment stored 
within that antique oak mausoleum, never to be unearthed, and wondered if the 
authors named reposed easily the indignity of being considered furniture. 
“Hardly a score of people in the room gave my high-priced collection of 
books the attention they gave the antique chairs, Indian rugs, Persian tapestries, 
hanging lamps, etchings, Delf plaques, and the thousand and one other kick- 
shaws that kind friends had donated and designated wedding presents. A de- 
sign of camel’s hair and Venetian embroidery thrown over an ornamental ebony 
easel called forth more honeyed ‘oh my’s!’ than my magnificent folio edition 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illustrated by Elihu Vedder. Then I tried 
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to imagine what effect, if any, the introduction into the collection the Book of 
Precepts of Ptah-Hotep would have on the assemblage.” 

While I was talking the Parson was pacing uneasily up and down the floor, 
to the great annoyance of the Reader. I had intended to draw some conclu- 
sions and to point a moral, but I knew that it was only the good man’s Christian 
forbearance that had let me run on as long as I had. 

The Parson. “I was one of the happy party. Did you expect me to mope 
over your vellum covers and illuminated texts? NotI. We are the critics and 
book buyers ; we are individually the owners of selected libraries ; it is for our 
tastes authors must cater; we are the public. We pay our bills; we are not 
paid to enthuse. Your satisfaction ought to lie in the knowledge that your 
choice of books may lead some scion of the noble house you helped to furnish, 
in the right direction. If our newly-married friend does not consider your Ma- 
caulay of half the importance of his meerschaum and ‘ Lone Jack,’ it is no affair 
of yours. Some future Bossuet or Lowell will rise up to call you blessed,— 
when you are in your grave. Consider the reward and spare our feelings.” 

The Contributor. “ Inasmuch as the Poet has turned his back on us, I will 
venture to assert that your friend is a fool. What do we want of private libra- 
ries in these times of the magazine, Sunday newspaper, and the encyclopedia? 
Nothing! We have outgrown them. If I want a book, I go to the public library 
and get the latest and the most talked of ; I do not think of going to my literary 
graveyard to dig up ‘Dombey and Son,’ or ‘The Lamplighter,’ simply because 
I happen to own it. Not I. I want to read ‘The Prince of India,’ or ‘ Dodo,’— 
something that the world is talking of, and moreover I do not care to own either. 
I had rather invest my money in Nicaragua.” 

No one thought it worth while to argue the point with the Contributor. 


I was in no way crushed by the Contributor’s scorn at the idea of owning 
my own library. I even go farther, and agree with the sentiment of Mr. Birrell, 
so charmingly expressed in his “ Obiter Dicta,” that as good as it is to inherit a 
library, it is better to collect one. Each volume, then, however lightly a stran- 
ger’s eye may roam from shelf to shelf, has its own individuality and history. 

“In part I inherited my library, in part I built it. I began to love the books 
when they suggested nothing but material with which to build miniature forts. 
Later, when I became acquainted with their contents, they became my true 
friends. As I look over these familiar titles, I can trace my own growth from 
Robinson Crusoe to Tom Brown, to John Halifax, Gentleman. Side by side in 
Middlemarch are my father’s pencil marks and my own. It is a never tiring 
pleasure to take down one of these well thumbed, well marked copies — Van- 
ity Fair or Henry Esmond — and read over the italicized sentiments, and conjure 
up the motives that caused their emphasizing. It is a most charming if egotisti- 
cal study of one’s own mental and physical growth. 

“Can you squeeze any such harmless pleasure from your circulating library, 
my dear Contributor ?” I said, turning triumphantly on my opponent. 

The Contributor. “No, sir! Nor dol care to. My temperament is too 
excitable to be indulged in such frenzied dissipation. I leave all such soul anal- 
ysis to yourself and the spirit of the late lamented Madam Blavatsky.” 

The Office Boy. “ Proof.” 
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EXPERIENCES OF A 


AsouTt two years ago Mr. W. H. 
Brommage, a young Englishman, in- 
spired by a love of adventure, and a 
strong desire to visit the islands of the 
South Seas, determined, if possible, to 
sail on the schooner Montserrat, then 
about to leave the port of San Francisco. 
The vessel was supposed to be bound 
for British Columbia, but he believed 
her to be a “ blackbirder,’”— that is, a 
ship engaged in the deportation of 
South Sea Islanders to work upon plan- 
tations in Australia, Central America, 
and elsewhere. Being refused a pas- 
sage, he shipped as a common sailor, 
and having in earlier days followed a 
seafaring life for some years, he was 
soon appointed quartermaster, in which 
capacity he had charge of one of the 
boats in which the “blackbirds ” were 
taken from their island home to the 
ship, to be conveyed to plantations in 
Guatemala. 

The commander of the Montserrat 
was Captain Blackburn, but the project- 
or of the enterprise was W. H. Fergu- 
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son, formerly connected with the un- 
fortunate Tahiti, which capsized at sea 
with four hundred “blackbirds” on 
board. The Montserrat carried a grad- 
uate of the San Francisco Cooper Med- 
ical College as doctor, and a Mr. James ~* 
Osborne as passenger. To thelatter we 
are indebted for the photographs illus- 
trating this article, the negatives being 
taken by Captain Davis, of H. B. M. S. 
Royalist. Passing over the voyage, I 
will proceed at once with the narrative 
of incidents at Butaritari, and other 
islands of the Gilbert, or Kingsmill, 
Archipelago, from which group came 
several of the South Sea Islanders at 
the Midwinter Fair. 

Butaritari, called the “touching 
island,” from the fact that it is the near- 
est of the Gilbert group to the passing 
Australian steamers, was sighted on 
May 26, 1892. Its coast line is so low- 
lying that the beach was not discerned 
until the ship was within five miles of 
it. Butaritari is-long and narrow, being 
not more than thirteen miles in length 
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by a quarter of a mile in width. Upon 
a map of ordinary scale a pin’s head 
would fairly cover it. 

To seafaring men not accustomed to 
regions where reefs run out eight or ten 
miles from land into the ocean, and 
where for a distance of perhaps twelve 
miles in a circle round an island coral 
reefs abound, the approach to a coral 
island is a very ticklish business. A 
swerve to the right or left in the narrow 
channel that gives entrance to the la- 
goon would mean destruction to the 
vessel, and perhaps to all on board. Hav- 
ing this danger in their minds, Captains 
Blackburn and Ferguson deemed it 
wisest to cruise about during the night, 
and effect an entrance in the morning. 

Next day, as soon as the Montserrat 
was sighted from the island, two white 
traders came off tothe ship to act as 
pilots. The two captains and the trad- 
ers went aloft to pick out the channel, 
and issued their orders to the mate, who 
stood on the bridge, and passed the 
commands on to the quartermasters. 
Once fainy in the channel, the land was 
now ahead, then astern, and soon on 
the port or starboard side of the vessel. 
Two men were heaving the lead con- 
stantly, one crying out, “ No bottom at 
twenty fathoms,” while the other would 
shout, “By the mark ten fathoms,” 
though there was only the breadth of 
the ship between them. The perils of 
navigation in such waters can easily be 
imagined ; the direction of the ship is 
kept constantly changing ; the wheel is 
“hard up” or “hard down” until the 
anchorage is reached. 

Three distinct colors are to be seen 
in the waters of these channels — blue, 
green,and brown. The blue water gen- 
erally indicates the safe course, while 
the brown water must be avoided as 
shallow and dangerous. These colors 
cannot be seen to any considerable dis- 
tance by a man standing on the deck, 
but by one aloft they can be readily 
discerned. 
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When we reached the safe refuge of 
the lagoon, we found two other schoon- 
ers at anchor there,—the Equator and 
the Tarawa. The latter, having left San 
Francisco after the Equator, brought 
down the more recent news, among 
which was an item of much interest and 
importance to the natives, viz., the news 
that their King, Tibureimoa, who had 
been visiting California in the hope of 
inducing the United States to take over 
from him the island of Butaritari, and 
incidentally to taste the sweets of a 
higher civilization than his own, would 
return to his realm on the Montserrat. 
Tibureimoa’s kingdom consists of three 
islands,—Butaritari, Big Mokiu, and Lit- 
tle Mokiu, with a population of about 
four thousand persons. Each of the for- 
eign traders doing business in his king- 
dom pays a tax of a hundred dollars a: 
year ; each man among his subjects pays 
a poll tax of one dollar ; each woman, half 
a dollar; and each ¢hild, a quarter of a 
dollar. Besides this, the fines imposed 
for offenses against the law, for breaches 
of the peace and crimes, are paid to the 
King. Altogether he has an income of 
about eight thousand dollars a year, and 
he is also supplied with the best fish 
caught in the waters of his realm, and 
with the choicest cocoanuts. On the 
whole, he lives an easy life, free from 
care, and unburdened by any high sense 
of responsibility. 

He is assisted in affairs of state by a 
council of old men, but he has absolute 
control of the lands of his subjects, and 
can confiscate them for non-payment of 
fines due tohim. The population of his 
realm is diminishing, partly owing to 
the rough treatment which young moth- 
ers receive at child-birth, and partly also 
to the fact that large families are not de- 
sired. Tibureimoa has had one public 
work of some magnitude constructed,— 
a mole fifteen hundred feet long, four- 
teen teet wide, and eight feet above high 
water. The stones used in the construc- 
tion of this useful, and for so small a 
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country really great undertaking, were 
gathered with much labor from all parts 
of the island, and transported on men’s 
backs to the place where they were re- 
quired. 

During his stay in California, the 
King’s “guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
a pilot named Jack, had died, and this 
loss preyed much upon the good old sov- 
ereign’s spirits. He spent much of his 
time in sad contemplation of the salt 
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ing death, and perishes from sheer lack 
of will force. But Tibureimoa was more 
lucky than most of his countrymen in 
like case. The people on board the 
Montserrat did all they could to cheer 
him up, and lively conversation, com- 
bined with strong stimulants, saved him. 
From the moment that he recovered 
hope he began to mend rapidly, and 
spent much of the rest of the voyage in 
playing cards, drinking wine, and listen- 





A VILLAGE SCENE, 


sea-waves, and seemed unable to rouse 
himself from his lethargy. At last he 
caught a cold and became quite ill. The 
ship’s doctor pronounced his sickness to 
be pneumonia, and the King thought his 
last hour was very near at hand. He 
called his attendants round him, gave up 
his keys of office to them, and sent his 
farewell messages to his subjects at Bu- 
taritari. When an islander gives himself 
up in this way, he does almost always 
die. He offers no resistance to approach- 


ing tothe music of a guitar. By the 
time of our arrival at Butaritari he was 
well enough to take part in the ceremo- 
nies attendant upon his return. 

The appearance of the Montserrat at 
Butaritari naturally caused much excite- 
ment, which spread through the island 
like a conflagration. Natives, soldiers, 
and policemen, ran around with their 
arms full of palm branches, cocoanut 
leaves, and other emblems of joy. They 
evidently meant to surprise their sov- 
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ereign by a reception brilliant enough to 
eclipse anything ever before seen in the 
islands, and destined to be handed down 
as a great event in the history of Bu- 
taritari. And indeed Tibureimoa de- 
served this outburst of loyalty, not only 
as their King, but as the wisest ruler 
they have had. He is beloved by all his 
people, and respected by all the white 
people who have had dealings with him. 
His laws are strict, and he sees that they 
are carried out to the very letter. By 
this course he has made Butaritari the 
most prosperous island in the Gilbert 
Group. 

At sunrise every piece of bunting the 
ship possessed was hung aloft, and the 
Montserrat looked very gay, the schoon- 
ers anchored near her presenting a com- 
paratively poor and insignificant appear- 
ance. To quote the forcible expression 
of a white trader, “the Montserrat 
loomed up like a nigger’s face in a pan 
of milk.’”’” While the steam-launch was 
being got ready, the King was arraying 
himself in a manner intended to “ para- 
lyze”’ his subjects. He wore American- 
made trousers, a Prince Albert coat, and 
a collar of such prodigious dimensions 
that no laundry-woman would charge it 
as “one piece” in a wash-bill. At first 
Tibureimoa demurred about the collar, 
as it kept his head up uncomfortably 
high, and for the further reason that it 
would make his people think that his 
visit to the Pacific Slope had rendered 
him too proud to regard them in as 
kindly a manner as before; but a little 
persuasion from the Captain overcame 
his scruples, and he bravely donned it. 
At II A.M. everything was in readiness, 
and the King, his son Paul, and his 
niece, attended by Captains Ferguson 
and Blackburn, the doctor, Mr. Osborne, 
and an interpreter, stepped over the 
ship’s side into the launch. The white 
coral beach was lined with people dressed 
in garments of the gayest colors; over- 
head were the waving branches of the 
palm, cocoanut, and pandanus trees, the 
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whole forming a striking picture. Nor 
was the effect marred by the sight of 
any old or tattered raiment, for those 
who were too poor to get a new suit for 
this great occasion kept well in the back- 
ground. At the wharf two cocoanut 
trees, cut down forthe purpose, had been 
formed into an arch, stretched over 
which was a piece of white calico, having 
painted upon it in bright colors the 
words, “Welcome Home, our Royal 
King.” The bodyguard of twenty sol- 
diers was commanded by the heir ap- 
parent, dressed in an old naval uniform, 
the private soldiers wearing white orna- 
mented with red stripes down the trous- 
ers. They were equipped with weapons 
of all kinds, from the ancient flintlock to 
the modern repeating rifle. When the 
King stepped on shore he was met by 
the traders and missionaries, who wel- 
comed him home. The guard: having 
fired a military salute, Tibureimoa.was 
escorted to the Queen, who sat on the 
veranda of the missionaries’ house. Here 
began a long series of nose rubbings, 
followed by loud yelling. 

After these preliminary outbursts, 
the procession marched along the ave- 
nue towards the palace. The avenue is 
twelve feet wide, and was almost the 
entire length of the island; it has a 
border of coral a foot in height, is ma- 
cadamized with white coral, and has on 
each side thickly growing cocoanut, 
banana, and pandanus trees, the branch- 
es of which meet and interlace over- 
head, and reach to within about ten feet 
of the ground. Well shaded as the ave- 
nue was, the heat was intense, and the 
King, as he marched along, clad in the 
garments of a higher and more exacting 
civilization, looked miserable indeed. 
Before he had traversed more than a 
hundred yards, his huge collar wilted. 
When the first arch was reached, the 
Missionary came forward, and offered 
up a thanksgiving for the King’s safe 
return ; whereat the people waved their 
hats, and gave three rousing cheers. 
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AN EIGHT-YEAR OLD GILBERT ISLAND GIRL. 


Then they moved on towards the sec- 
ond arch ; but midway between the two 
arches the King could endure his collar 
no longer ; he took it off, and his Prince 
Albert coat also. When the second 
arch was reached, thanks for the King’s 
safe return were again offered ; and so 
it went on until all arrived at the palace. 
The King took advantage of each halt 
to divest himself of some irksome arti- 
cle of dress, and had the royal house 
been a hundred yards farther, his attire 
would have been reduced to stockings 
and garters, for as he walked into his 
home a single garment only remained. 
His guests at once sat down to dinner, 
and having made a clean sweep of the 
food provided, they left the wearied 
King to the enjoyment of rest and do- 
mestic peace. 

The ship’s doctor, not having any 
work to do until some “ blackbirds” 
were secured, usually spent his days in 
idling about on shore in company with 
Mr. Osborne. When it became generally 
known that one of the two was a real 


live, full-fledged medico, people used to 
sit on the steps of the King’s house, 
waiting until he camealong. They then 
applied to him for treatment for their 
various ailments and maladies, Osborne 
acting as surgeon’s assistant. Between 
them they did lots of work, and were 
brought into contact with most of the 
natives living in the part of the island 
occupied by traders. They found no 
particular difficultyin picking upenough 
of the language for purposes of com- 
munication. The natives esteem the 
medical profession highly ; indeed it is 
held by them as next in rank and dig- 
nity to the kingly office. On this ac- 
count the doctor and his assistant were 
kindly treated everywhere. The doctor 
especially became a favorite with the 
young girls, and as “he walked his 
flowery way” along the avenue, more 
than one dusky maiden might be espied 
taking sly peeps at him from behind a 
covert of cocoanut palms. At first the 
doctor was disposed to think it very 
rude and bold for the girls to come out 
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and stare at him, especially as they 
wore nothing but a handful of grass 
around their waists. But alas! human 
nature — or male human nature, at any 
rate — is weak, and the doctor soon lost 
this feeling of natural shyness, and rec- 
onciled himself to the open admiration 
of the fair sex. One day he spoke tothe 
girls, but they scampered off in every di- 
rection, their bare arms and legs flashing 
in the sunshine. Hearing that thewomen 
were fondof perfume, he filled his atomiz- 
er with eau de cologne, and stealing un- 
awares upon a maiden, sprayed it over 
her neck and shoulders. She, becoming 
conscious of the sweet scent, turned 
round to seek.an explanation, and see- 
ing the doctor, opened her mouth (dis- 
playing as she did so two rows of pearly 
white teeth), uttered one wild yell, and 
bolted. The wily doctor’s scheme, how- 
ever, was ultimately crowned with suc- 
cess, for on his return nearly a score of 
the fair damsels, having heard of their 
companion’s adventure, were awaiting 
him. From that time forth the mutual 
shyness seemed to wear off. 

During our stay at Butaritari, the 
doctor performed one decidedly novel 
operation. The king’s nephew had, as 
the natives commonly have, great holes 
in his ears. Some one having told him 
that the Californians did not wear pock- 
ets in their ears, he desired to have his 
“filled”; for he intended some day to 
visit the Pacific Coast, and did not wish 
to be an object of unusual attention. 
Before beginning the operation the doc- 
tor desired to see how many articles the 
native really can carry in his ears, and 
asked his patient to stuff in as much as 
he could. Accordingly he put into the 
hole in the lobe of his right ear a box of 
matches, a clay pipe, two pieces of to- 
bacco, and a pen-knife; and into the 
lobe of the left ear, an undershirt and a 
waist-cloth. After discharging cargo, 
the operation was begun. The edges 
of the holes were trimmed and sewn 
up, the patient seeming to feel no pain 
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during the operation, and quietly smok- 
ing a cigarette. After a lapse of eight 
days the ears were entire, and a scar 
was the only indication that there had 
ever been holes. The success of the 
operation soon became known all over 
the island, and had the doctor remained 
he might have acquired a fortune, for 
the natives had fully made up their 
minds that it was not the correct thing 
to have great holes in their ears. 

On the day before we left Butaritari 
an incident occurred which was rather 
amusing. Both the doctor and Osborne 
were keen collectors of curios,and each 
tried to outdo the other in the size and 
variety of his collection. One day Os- 
borne said that he knew of a Samoan 
family who had lots of mats for sale. 
Going to the house, Osborne, who was 
the better linguist, conducted the nego- 
tiations. He came out saying that the 
old man was asleep, and that he did not 
care to wake him. 

As they walked away, Osborne said 
to the doctor, “ Why should n’t we stay 
down here, and get married? That fel- 
low in there has four women fanning 
him all the time to keep the mosquitoes 
off. That sort of thing would suit me 
splendidly.” 

The doctor made no reply to the mat- 
rimonial scheme, but on their return 
the two called again at the Samoan bun- 
galow. Still the man slept on, and the 
four women fanned him diligently. Os- 
borne, unwilling to wake him, proposed 
to go on as far as Crawford’s store, and 
on their return to wait until the old man 
should wake. 

At the third call, the man still slum- 
bered, and the women still fanned. Os- 
borne, provoked at the delay, gave the 
sleeper a vigorous shake, but had hardly 
done so before something seemed to af- 
fect his nose, for he began to sniff vig- 
orously. The doctor also observed a 
smell familiar enough to him, and after 
a look into the man’s face backed out 
of the room, asking Osborne whether he 
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meant to wait until the sleeper woke 
up. 

When Osborne announced his determ- 
ination to wait, the doctor said, “ Well, 
so long, I’m off. I don’t care to stay 
until the Resurrection Day for a few 
mats. That’s a ‘stiff’ you’re shaking.” 

Osborne gave one terrified look at the 
corpse, and rushed wildly out. Upon 
inquiries from the neighbors it was as- 
certained that the man had died six days 
before. 

It is no uncommon occurrence in the 
islands for a dead body to be kept even 
longer than six days, the surviving mem- 
bers of the family eating and sleeping 
beside it all the time, and constantly fan- 
ning it to keep it cool, and to prevent 
flies from settling upon it. The relatives 
of the deceased take turns in performing 
this pious labor. 

While the Montserrat was anchored in 
the lagoon at Marakei, the British war 
ship Royalist, under the command of 
Captain Davis, R. N., came in, and a 





British officer soon afterwards came 
aboard the Montserrat. From the offi- 
cers of the ship we learned that the Brit- 
ish government had taken formal pos- 
session of all the islands composing the 
Gilbert group, and that the natives were 
now being deprived of their fire-arms. 
The natives were delighted to find them- 
selves under British protection, and 
when the Union Jack was raised over 
the islands they shouted even louder 
than the blue-jackets. And not only 
the natives, but the white traders also, 
are pleased at the annexation, which 
means for them justice, good order, and 
security of life and property. 

After the Montserrat’s papers relative 
to the business in which she was en- 
gaged had been examined, two letters 
were handed in,—one for Garrick, the 
ship’s interpreter, and the other for Cap- 
tain Blackburn. The letter reminded 
Garrick of the laws of 1874 and 1876, 
providing that natives should not be de- 
ported while under the influence of liq- 
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uors or opium, or of terror produced by 
the use of fire-arms or explosives ; and 
further warned him against giving or 
selling any of these articles to the na- 
tives, under peril of punishment. The 
letter to Captain Blackburn was of sim- 
ilar import, with the further warning 
that, as he was taking natives from what 
had become British soil, they must be 
treated as British subjects ; and if on in- 
quiry it should be found that this had 
not been done, the ship’s owners would 
be held responsible. Then the quarters 
occupied by the native laborers were in- 
spected and approved ; the British offi- 
cers returned to their ship, which soon 
afterwards steamed away, much to the 
relief of Captain Blackburn and Fer- 
guson, who did not wish a British offi- 
cer to institute a close inquiry into their 
doings. 

While we were lying at Tarawa, an- 
other island of the Gilbert group, the 
Royalist again appeared, and caused 
Ferguson much uneasiness, for he had 
neglected to give out clothes to the na- 
tive laborers, a thing which should have 
been done as soon as they were taken 
on board. Instantly all was bustle and 
excitement, the Captain being very ea- 
ger to get the natives into clothes of 
some sort before the Royalist came to 
anchor. Osborne was asked to deal out 
the clothes, and Ferguson himself be- 
gan hurriedly to make out the labor 
contracts. A pair of trousers and a 
jumper were snatched up and tossed to 
a native, no regard whatever being paid 
to his size or figure, which however did 
not matter, provided only that all the 
natives had clothes of some sort before 
the man-of-war came in too close. Soon 
the Royalist came alongside, and en- 
tered into negotiations for coal. Captain 
Blackburn sold one hundred tons to the 
British man-of-war, and would have sold 
the whole ship had it been demanded. 
For the first time in his life Captain 
Blackburn was constrained to put on a 
polite manner; he could not do enough 
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to please Captain Davis, and no request 
of the British officer was too burden- 
some to be readily granted. 

During his stay at Tarawathe British 
Captain was engaged in settling disputes 
between the natives and traders, and in 
dealing out punishment to offenders for 
crimes committed within the past fifteen 
years. Some were fined, others exiled, 
and sentence of death was passed upon 
one native whohad murdered a whiteman 
at Butaritari, twelve years before. The 
story of the crime, which Captain Davis 
learned at Butaritari, was shortly this: 
The native had gone into a store to buy 
gin, which the shop-keeper, well aware 
of the penalties for selling strong drink 
to natives, refused to sell to him. In 
the presence of two witnesses he threat- 
ened as he went away to return and kill 
the trader. During the day he got in- 
toxicated upon native liquor, which ag- 
gravated his desire for stronger drink 
In the evening he went back to the 
store, and under pretence of buying to- 
bacco gained an entrance. Then he 
watched his opportunity and ran a knife 
through the trader’s body, killing him 
almost instantly. He contrived to hide 
untila schooner was ready to sail, smug- 
gled himself on board, and escaped to 
Tarawa. Thither Captain Davis sailed 
to arrest him and put him on trial. The 
Captain took with him his private sec- 
retary, a first lieutenant, and asquad of 
bluejackets ; called on the King, ex- 
plained the object of his visit, and de- 
manded the arrest of the accused. The 
King at once sent out some policemen, 
who in a quarter of an hour came back 
with the man. The King was then told 
to collect his chiefs, and to proceed at 
once with the trial. Everything was 
quickly in readiness, and the trial be- 
gan. The accused tried to prove an 
alibi, denying that he was in Butaritari 
at the time of the murder, and saying 
that his brothers and sisters would sub- 
stantiate his statement. When asked 
on what island they lived, he replied, 
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«At Miana.” Captain Davis decided 
to go to Miana at once, to get the neces- 
sary evidence. The accused was hand- 
cuffed to one of the supports inside the 
house, and the King warned not to per- 
mit him to escape. The Royalist 
steamed off to Miana, procured the tes- 
timony required, and returned. The 
trial was begun anew. The accused’s 
relatives testified that he was at Butari- 
tari at the time of the crime. The 
King and his chiefs being asked individ- 
ually their opinion, replied that they be- 
lieved the accused guilty. On being 
asked what punishment should be in- 
flicted, the King suggested the native 
punishment of cutting the victim all 
over the body. But Captain Davis 
would not hear of this: “There shall 
be no butchering,” said he; “he must 
be shot, or allowed to go free.” 

Then all present assented to his being 
shot. The King wished the bluejackets 
to fire at him, but Captain Davis said 
that the native policemen ought to exe- 
cute the sentence, and that they might 
use the muskets of the British sailors. 

During all this time the luckless pris- 
oner was standing with his back to the 
pole supporting the house, and with his 
hands tied behind him, intently and 
calmly watching every movement made 
by the Captain. When asked if he had 
any reason to offer why he should not be 
put to death, he replied that he had none, 
but that he would like to see his wife. 
The Captain promised to send for his 
wife, and to permit them to spend fifteen 
minutes together. Soon she came, a 
passage being opened for her through 
the crowd sitting silently round the 
house. She was a mere girl, not more 
than fifteen years of age, and really 
pretty. When the King told her that 
her husband was condemned to death, 
she rushed to him, threw her arms 
about his neck, and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. The prisoner 
whispered some words, and seemed to 
pacify her, for she ceased to cry; yet 
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her bosom heaved spasmodically, and 
it was plain that though she made no 
sound, she was suffering terribly. 

The Captain twirled his moustache, 
and looking at the prisoner, said to his 
First Lieutenant, “‘ That man has not a 
bad face: I am very unwilling to put 
him to death; yet justice must be done. 
This is the second murder committed 
within the past fifteen years, and the 
crime must be stopped, even though it 
be necessary to punish several persons.” 

The prisoner, on being told that the 
fifteen minutes allotted to him to bid 
his wife farewell had expired, said that 
he would be ready as soon as he had had 
a drink. His poor little girl wife ran 
out, procured a green cocoanut, opened 
it, and gave it to him. A clean shirt and 
overalls were handed to him, and he 
changed his clothes for the last time. 
After one long, lingering embrace, his 
wife was taken away, and the mission- 
ary came in. To him the prisoner con- 
fessed his guilt. Then he was led hand- 
cuffed along the beach, under a guard 
of five native policemen. Captain Davis, 
wishing to make the execution as im- 
pressive as possible, issued an order 
that all the males in the village should 
be present, but that the women and 
girls should be excluded. As the pris- 
oner marched along, he cast furtive 
glances at the bluejackets resting on 
their guns at the spot where he was to 
die. They began to tie a handkerchief 
over his eyes, but to this he objected ; 
and as he could not use his hands, tried 
to prevent its being done by moving his 
head from side to side. At last his eyes 
were bandaged, and two_bluejackets 
pinioned his arms behind him, and tied 
him with his back toatree. Then for 
the first time his courage seemed to fail, 
and his knees gave way, but he was 
quickly straightened up, and his legs 
tied. Meanwhile some of the natives 
scrambled up the cocoanut trees, and 
others on to the roof of an adjacent hut, 
to get a good view of the execution. 
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The bluejackets advanced in double- 
quick time, and forming in line at a dis- 
tance of ten paces, leveled their pieces 
at the prisoner. The native policemen 
stood in front of, but between, the sail- 
ors, whose muskets were handed to 
them. The interpreter gave afew hasty 
instructions to the policemen where to 
direct their fire. When Captain Davis 
saw that all was ready, he gave the or- 
der to fire: the interpreter raised his 
hat as a signal; in an instant flame 
flashed from the muzzles of the rifles, 
and at the report the prisoner’s head 
fell backward. Four of the bullets 
pierced his heart, and the fifth entered 
just below the chin, so that death must 
have been instantaneous. His body 
was immediately unbound from the tree, 
and laid upon the path. His shirt was 
open so as to expose his breast, and the 
crowd eagerly gathered around to look 
at the bullet holes. The body was borne 
away by the dead man’s friends. 

I had heard much of the bravery of 
the islanders in battle, and of their utter 
disregard of danger and death, but 
tribal wars being now things of the past, 
I had nochance of witnessing a pitched 
battle, as Mr. Romilly, a Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific, had 
the good fortune to do. I therefore 
considered myself fortunate in witness- 
ing the execution just narrated. 

At Tapitonea, another island of the 
Gilbert group, Captain Davis sentenced 
a native missionary, named Kapau, to 
exile. He wasa religious fanatic, who 
fifteen years before practically ruled 
the island, and exerted all his efforts to 
convert the islanders to his faith. Fail- 
ing in this, he separated his followers 
from the rest, gathered them together, 
and moved away to another part of the 
island. Herea large village was founded, 
and extensive preparations made for 
war upon the unbelievers. Kapau 
worked his people up to such a pitch of 
religious frenzy that they were just as 
eager to fight as he himself was. When 
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their preparations were complete, they 
marched in a body upon the rest of the 
population, and catching them unpre- 
pared, murdered 3500 of them in a sin- 
gle day, piled the corpses together in 
heaps, and burned them. After this 
terrible massacre all the survivors hast- 
ened to join the ranks of the fanatic, 
in the hope of escaping the death that 
seemed the almost certain penalty of 
non-conformity. 

After leaving Butaritari, where she 
had lain for ten days, the Montserrat 
sailed for Maraki, another islet of the 
Gilbert group, and there she obtained 
her first draft of “blackbirds.” Fergu- 
son and Garrick visited the king, and 
inviting him and the missionary to come 
on board the Montserrat, plied them 
with food and liquors until they were 
ready to consent to anything. After 
this the ship’s boats visited the island 
daily, and induced many of the people 
to come with them. At Apiang, the 
island on which Garrick’s home is, com- 
paratively few natives were secured, as 
Garrick refused to try to induce the 
people of his own island, who were heav- 
ily in his debt, to leave, their return 
being a matter of very grave uncer- 
tainty. At Parawa the Royalist was 
again in harbor, and the presence of the 
man-of-war rendering forcible methods 
impossible, very few laborers were in- 
duced to sign labor contracts. Thence 
the Montserrat went on to Nanouti, and 
afterwards visited Taputouea, Peru, Nu- 
kunau, Aroroi,and Tamana. Altogether 
388 men, women, and children, were in 
various ways enticed on board the ship. 

While the labor-ship was cruising 
round the islands, the natives were well 
fed, well clothed, and supplied with 
plenty of tobacco and water. But once 
the ship had secured as many laborers 
as she could get or find room for, all 
this was changed. The water-tanks were 
closed, and that greatest luxury to an 
islander — a bath — became impossible. 
They resorted to every device to get a 
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little water, but all their efforts were 
brutally thwarted by the officers and 
men of the vessel. A shower of rain was 
welcomed with the greatest delight, and 
the health-giving drops were caught in 
every available can, cup, or cocoanut. 
Several of the natives tried to escape by 
swimming from the vessels, but they 
were fired at, and a ship’s boat lowered 
in pursuit soon brought them back. 

The last island visited was Tamana, 
which was left on August 9th. A weary 
voyage of twenty-three days brought the 
ship to San José de Guatemala. Here 
Ferguson left the ship, and going up to 
the city of Guatemala returned with 
several sugar-planters, who were much 
pleased with the appearance of most of 
the men. But some wrinkled, old, ema- 
ciated men and women the planters at 
first refused to take. However, Fergu 
son said that they must take all or none- 
so they reluctantly consented to accept 
all. The partings between the poor 
people were full of sadness, for they 
felt that, in al] human probability, they 
would never see each otheragain. Cat- 
tle-trucks were sent down to the wharf 
to convey. the laborers from the ports to 
the plantations. Here the sad truth first 
began to dawn upon them that they were 
intended to work on sugar-plantations, 
where the work is much harder than 
upon coffee haciendas. 

The natives from the island of Miana 
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were taken on to Ocos. To reach the 
plantations they had to make a journey 
of seventy miles, crossing a mountain 
range. For this purpose mules were 
obtained, but as there were not enough 
for all, some were compelled to walk. 
It was the wet season, and the trail was 
broken and full of holes. The march 
was a dismal and toilsome one, and 
would have been even worse than it was 
had not the surgeon kept riding up and 
down the long line, doing all he could 
to alleviate the poor creatures’ suffer- 
ings. Twice a day halts for meals were 
made, and the nights were passed in 
old sheds, built at intervals of fifteen 
miles along the roads. Here fires were 
lighted, beside which the poor people, 
too weary to take off their wet gar- 
ments, lay down and slept the sleep of 
weariness and exhaustion. 

Upon the plantations themselves the 
laborers are not so very badly treated, 
for there they are the property of their 
owners, and men treat their own prop- 
erty well, especially when it is of con- 
siderable value. But they are brought 
from a thoroughly healthy climate, 
where disease is almost unknown, to a 
fever-stricken region. Within twelve 


months their numbers will probably be 

reduced to one third, and at the expi- 

ration of the three years a. wofully 

diminished number will return to their 

lovely homes in the Western Pacific. 
Arthur Inkersly and 
W. H. Brommage. 
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DID A CHINAMAN DISCOVER AMERICA? 


N the Columbian year 
just closed, the world has 
paid its homage to the 
great European explorer 
who four hundred years 
ago astonished Europe 
with the story of a new 
world. The nation has 
welcomed any informa- 
-. tion that throws his- 
toric light upon the earliest European 
exploration of the Eastern, Slope, and 
Californians cannot be less interested in 
any facts, however incomplete, which 
shed light upon the earliest settlement 
of this our beloved Western Slope. 

The European explorers of the fif- 
teenth century found upon this conti- 
nent races of men who in stature, habits, 
speech, religious worship, and social 
customs, differed from each other as 
widely as any one tribe differed from 
the people of Europe. Whatever may 
be said of the lower and more barbaric 
tribes, there is evidence almost amount- 
ing to a demonstration that it was Chi- 
nese Tartars and Japanese that gave the 
best blood to the native races of this 
Coast, and who succeeded in planting on 
our soil those monuments of religion, 
art, and industry, which so astonished 
the Spanish invaders. 

The Chinese scholar cannot study the 
Indian dialects of the Pacific Coast with- 
out being struck with their affinity to 
Chinese. The monosyllabic structure 
and general vocabulary of the Otomic 
dialect, for instance, will strike the phil- 
ologist as a remarkable coincidence to 
say the least. Place an average China- 
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man in the same dress amongst the 
North Pacific Indians, and the similarity 
in build and features leads the observer 
to the irresistible conclusion that they 
belong to the same race. 


A few years 





ago, when the writer first visited Van- 
couver Island, he was so sure that the 
Chinook Indians in American dress 
were Chinese that he began to address 
them in Chinese. So closely do the In- 
dians of the Northwest resemble the 
Chinese in stature and features, that it 
is no uncommon thing for Chinese wo- 
men to smuggle themselves across the 
Sound into State Washington, disguised 
as Siwashes. Rev. J. E. Gardner says 
that “many words in their vocabulary 
are similar in sound and meaning, and all 
their earliest traditions are unmistaka- 
bly Chinese.” 

Professor George Davidson, head of 
the United States Geodetic Survey, has 
a great deal to tell of the ethnological 
influence of the Japanese waifs who 
have been driven by the accidents of the 
seas to these shores. He has in his 
possession a photograph of Fraser River 
Indians, from which it would be impos- 
sible to determine whether they were 
Indians, Japanese, or Chinese. 

No one that has lived in China and 
studied its people can fail to be im- 
pressed with the close resemblance be- 
tween ancient Chinese laws, religions, 
manners, and customs, and those belong- 
ing to the civilizations described by 
Prescott. Chinese who have worked on 
railroads in Mexico, or who have trav- 
eled in Central America, have informed 
the writer that on some of the cliffs and 
rocksthey havediscovered hieroglyphics 
which they believed were degenerated 
Chinese characters. 

That eminent scholar, the Rev. W. 
Lobscheid, who traveled in Mexico some 
years ago, mentions many striking coin- 
cidences between China and Mexico. 
The architecture presented many simi- 
larities. The tiles of the roof are con- 
cave and convex, just as are found in 
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Chinatoday. The anchors of the boats, 
with four hooks without a barb; the 
monosyllabic characters of the language 
spoken by the Otomic and other tribes ; 
ideographic characters formed on the 
same principle as the Chinese ; the ab- 
sence of the R sound among those tribes 
where ideographic characters are found, 
and other peculiarities of speech and 
writing. He also mentions the belief 
in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, the monastic system, religious 
festivals, household gods, incense and 
chantings at worship; the use of the 
same kind of charms and amulets, their 
cremation ceremonies, the preservation 
of the ashes of the deceased in urns, 
the notion of a celestial dragon devour- 
ing the sun in its eclipse, areall closely 
allied to Chinese customs. The simi- 
larity of their marriage ceremonies, and 
that custom, so peculiarly Chinese, of 
one lawful wife living with a plurality 
of concubines. To this may be added 
their skill in working on precious met- 
als, and of cutting and polishing gems. 
The similarity of the Mexican calendar 
to that used by many Asian nations was 
alone sufficient to convince Humboldt 
of pre-Columbian communication be- 
tween Asia and this continent. 

So much for Mexico: now let us see 
what traces of Mongolian influence are 
found elsewhere. Mr. H. H. Bancroft 
says that the personal resemblance of 
the Northwest Coast Indians to the 
Chinese is so very strong, that he has 
no doubt that Mongol blood is in the 
veins of the aborigines of those regions, 
and is convinced that the inhabitants of 
the northwestern shores of America 
have been in communication with Asia 
from time immemorial. “Once grant 


the Mongols a footing on this conti- 
nent,” says he, “and their language, 
religion, and customs, may for all we 
know have extended to Cape Horn.” 
Dr. J. Pye Smith, the celebrated an- 
tiquarian, says, “ There are traits of re- 
semblance in the manners, laws, arts, 
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and institutions, of the Chinese and 
ancient Peruvians which are too num- 
erous, striking, and peculiar, to be the 
effect of chance.” 

Viewed in relation to the barbaric 
tribes that surrounded the Peruvians, 
their civilization was so peculiar and ex- 
otic that it is impossible to account for 
these Mongolian affinities in any other 
way, than to suppose they were intro- 
duced from Asia. It is wonderful to 
find how close is the resemblance of 
their type of government, and that a 
system which has been evolving in 
China through long ages should find’ 
its counterpart amongst a civilized tribe 
found like a social oasis in the midst of 
the barbarous tribes of the Southern 
continent. Since the days of the Em-. 
peror Shun, 2000 B. c., who was taken 
from the plow and made king because 
he was good, the sovereigns of China 
have been regarded as patrons of agri- 
culture. Thetradition of farmer kings 
is perpetuated by the singular custom 
of the Emperor of China inaugurating 
the year’s farming work by going in 
state every spring to some field, and 
plowing a furrow with a yellow plow. It 
is not only interesting but astonishing 
to find that the Incas went through a 
similar ceremony in ancient Peru, the 
only difference being that the plow was 
of gold. There are other coincidences 
equally remarkable. The dramatical 
exhibitions of the Peruvians, so similar 
to what have been witnessed in China 
for over two thousand years ; or their 
mode of sepulture, where the corpse is 
placed on the ground and@mould heaped 
upon it, as is often seen in China today ; 
or their style of architecture, all their 
buildings being built as in China upon 
the same model ; or their bridges, made 
of ropes of twisted osiers almost exactly 
resembling the rope bridges of twisted 
bamboo found in some parts of China; 
or their huge rafts of lumber supporting 
a wooden hut and carrying mast and 
sail, just as may be seen on the Yangtsze 
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or the Canton River today, are remark- 
able coincidences to say the least. 

What can explain these resemblances ? 
Or again, how does it happen that the 
Chinese process of manufacturing man- 
ures was practiced by the Peruvians ; 
that in both countries internal taxes are 
paid in kind; that both peoples under- 
stood the art of fusing and alloying 
metals ; that their public roads are simi- 
larly constructed and similarly man- 
aged ; that both governments patronized 
literary men and gave promotion to the 
best scholars; that both countries 
divided the year into twelve months and 
began the year about the same time; 
that in both lands were found religious 
houses and convents governed by simi- 
lar rules, and where the law of: celibacy 
was strictly enforced. There are many 
other illustrations which might be given. 
Let these suffice. Taken separately, 
any one of these coincidences might be 
regarded as fortuitous ; but taken in the 
aggregate, and remembering that the 
most civilized races of the American 
continent were found on the Pacific 
Coast, in a part of the world far remote 
from and practically inacessible to all 
the ancient civilizations of the world, 
except that of the one they so closely 
resemble, the conclusion seems irresis- 
tible that Mexico and Peru must have 
been visited, if not colonized, by Chi- 
nese, Tartars, and Japanese, who during 
their residence there succeeded in 
stamping so many of their peculiar cus- 
toms and habits upon the communities 
among which their lot was cast. 

Mr. Wolcott Brooks, a celebrated Ori- 
ental scholar and a former resident on 
this Coast, was not only persuaded of 
the influence of China in the civilization 
of ancient Peru, but was convinced that 
its people were identical with the Mon- 
golian race. He was so positive of their 
blood relationship that he put forth the 
extraordinary theory that since the trade 
winds would facilitate trans-Pacific em- 
igration from Peru, and would be ad- 
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verse to sailing vessels coming from 
China to this continent, he maintained 
that this continent was the home of the 
Mongolian race, and that China and 
Japan were settled by ancient Ameri- 
cans. It is a novel idea, to say the least, 
that the old world was discovered and 
colonized by the new. In spite of the 
much-urged objection of the opposition 
of the trade winds, alittle knowledge of 
the winds and currents of the Pacific 
will save us from such a far-fetched the- 
ory, and will demonstrate that a voyage 
from Asia to America presented no very 
formidable difficulty to a maritime peo- 
ple. 

Professor George Davidson has fur- 
nished me with a list of fifty-six well 
authenticated instances of Oriental ves- 
sels that had drifted across the ocean via 
the Japanese Current, and were either 
stranded or wrecked upon the Pacific 
coasts and islands since the year 1710. 

Captain Alexander Adams related the 
following case: “When sailing master 
of the brig Forrester, and cruising off 
Santa Barbara, California, March 24th, 
1815, in lat. 32° 45’ N., long. 126° 57’ W., 
he sighted at sunrise a Japanese junk, 
drifting at the mercy of the waves and 
winds, with her rudder and masts gone. 

“ Although blowing a hard gale, he 
boarded the junk, and found fourteen 
dead bodies in the hold, and only three 
survivors. They were on a voyage from 
Osaka to Yedd6,and had been seventeen 
months out.” 

A case occurred in 1832, and is men- 
tioned by Dibble in his history of the 
Sandwich Islands, where a Japanese 
junk drifted about for ten months, until 
it reached Honolulu. The ship sank 
close to land, but the survivors were 
saved. The natives, beholding foreign- 
ers so closely resembling them in phy- 
sique, habits, and customs, exclaimed, 
“There can be no further doubt ; our 
people must have come from Asia!” 

Another junk found its way during 
the winter of 1833-4 from Japan, and 
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was wrecked on the coast near Queen 
Charlotte’s Island. The survivors were 
taken in charge by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and by them sent to England 
en route to their homes. 

In 1845, the United States frigate St. 
Louis took from Mexico to China three 
shipwrecked Japanese, being survivors 
of the crew of a junk from Japan which 
had drifted across the Pacific and strand- 
ed on the coast of Mexico, where they 
remained two years. 

In 1853, Captain Scammon discovered 
thewreck of eithera Chinese or Japanese 
junk on the southwest, or largest, of the 
San Benito group of islands off the coast 
of Lower California. The vessel was 
bottom up, and gave evidence of having 
been a long time onthe shore. As late 
as 1871 a Chinese junk was driven out 
of its course and disabled by a storm, 
and drifted upon one of the Aleutian 
Islands. Indian traditions also abound 
with similar stories of Asiatic vessels 
wrecked upon the Pacific Coast. It is 
remarkable that Mr. Wolcott Brooks, 
in his list of sixty wrecks since 1617, has 
not mentioned a single instance of a 
Chinese vessel having been found. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
there is such a close resemblance be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese vessels, 
that it is possible that some of the for- 
mer have been mistaken for the latter. 
In my travels in the East, I have seen 
hundreds of Chinese sea-going junks in 
the China seas, or lading in Chinese 
ports, and it would be very strange if 
some of these vessels have not occasion- 
ally been carried out of their course by 
typhoons and ocean currents till they 
have been driven upon our shores. It 
would require no great stretch of the 
imagination to suppose that some of 
these sea-going people, having reached 
this coumtry by the accidents of the sea, 
should have discovered and taken advan- 
tage of the trade winds to return totheir 
native land, bearing tidings of the new 
world. 
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The Reverend Doctor Shaw, a Chi- 
nese missionary, according to the New 
York Tribune, September toth, 1890, 
professes to have discovered a manu- 
script in Si-Ngan-Foo, China, stating 
that a regular trade was carried on in 
the first century of our era between 
China and the natives of California. I 
have not yet been able to verify this ex- 
traordinary statement. A study of the 
North Pacific map will convince us that 
a voyage from China to California would 
be a very easy undertaking to a Chinese 
mariner. It will be seen that such a jour- 
ney could be carried on without losing 
sight of land for more than aday. Japan 
has been in communication with China 
from time immemorial, and its contigu- 
ity to China makes it easily accessible. 
From Japan to the peninsula of Kam- 
chatka the distance is broken by a chain 
of islands called the Kuriles. From 
Kamchatka the Komondorski group and 
the Aleutian Islands form a chain of 
landmarks that stretch across to the 
Alaskan peninsula. The Aleutian Is- 
lands are so thickly studded together in 
a continuous belt that an ordinary fish- 
ing boat could travel from one island to 
the other from endtoend. Between the 
coast of Kamchatka and the most west- 
ern island of the Aleutian chain there 
are the two islands called Copper Island 
and Behring Island of the Komondor- 
ski group. It is between this island and 
Attoo Island that the greatest stretch 
of sea is found on the whole route, the 
distance between these two islands be- 
ing about two hundred miles. All the 
other points of land are less than one 
hundred miles apart. These geograph- 
ical features will demonstrate the possi- 
bility of a migration of primitive fisher- 
men from one continent to another. 

But there is another consideration. 
Every schoolboy has heard of the Kuro 
Siwo or Black Stream, that great ther- 
mal ocean current analogous to the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic. Rising in the 
tropics, this stream flows northward | 
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along the Japan and Kurilian Islands at 
a velocity, as Iam informed by Profess- 
or Davidson, of from seventy-five to 
over a hundred miles a day ; then bend- 
ing eastward, it skirts the southern 
shores of the Aleutian Islands, till it ex- 
pends its genial warmth upon the Ore- 
gon and Californian coasts, where it be- 
comes deflected in its course towards 
the Hawaiian Islands. Just as the Gulf 
Stream transports the logs of the West 
Indies upon the Hebrides and the coasts 
of Norway, so the Black Stream carries 
trunks of camphor wood and other trees 
from China and Japan to the beaches of 
the Aleutian Islands, where they have 
been frequently found by travelers. We 
are now able to explain the cause of the 
stranded junks found from time to time 
upon the islands and coasts of the Pa- 
cific, and to understand how Asiatic 
people have reached this continent, and 
how communication between Asia and 
America may have been going on for 
thousands of years. The writer has oft- 
en seen in Chinese ports hundreds of 
vessels of ponderous build and heavy 
rig laden with rice, salt fish, pork, na- 
tive wines, preserves, and provisions of 
all kinds. Suppose one of these vessels 
is driven out of its course, or even dis- 
abled by one of those terrific typhoons 
which play such havoc in those seas, it 
is not difficult to understand how these 
Mongolian sailors could subsist for a 
whole year upon these cargoes of rice, 
meats, and drinks, till land is touched. 
A junk’s crew with men and women cast 
upon a coast like Oregon or California 
would not be strongly tempted to hazard 
a return journey, and would be as will- 
ing to settle down and make a home for 
themselves as other sensible people have 
done who have come after them. 
Captain Russell, who was many years 
ago a resident among the Indians north 
of the Columbian River, states that he 
found amongst those tribes numerous 
traditions of vessels with their crews 
that had been cast upon that part of the 
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coast. He also had in his possession 
two Chinese copper coins that had been 
picked up by Indians. Doctor Speers, 
the Chinese missionary, to whom these 
coins were shown, was unable to fix 
their date; but the absence of Manchu 
characters indicated that they were 
coined before the Tartar conquest. The 
Reverend J. E. Gardner, of Victoria, 
B. C., says, in a private letter to the 
writer, “Some years ago while digging 
for a foundation for a large building in 
Victoria, there was dug up an old and 
evidently long-buried Chinese bronze 
fan bearing ancient Chinese characters, 
and which was undoubtedly brought 
over from China in ancient times.” 
The fan, I believe, has been sent to the 
British Museum. The Weekly Colonist 
of Victoria, B. C., in its issue of the 
25th October, 1882, announced that a 
party of white miners who were running 
a drift in a bank on one of the creeks in 
the mining district of Cassiar made a 
remarkable find. At a depth of several 
feet the shovel of one of the party raised 
about thirty of the brass coins which 
have passed current in China for many 
centuries. Intelligent Chinamen to 
whom they have been submitted pro- 
nounce them to have been in existence 
over 3000 years. The question is,how the 
coins got to the place where they were 
found. The miners say there was no 
evidence of the ground having been dis- 
turbed by man before their picks and 
shovels penetrated it, The Co/onist con- 
cludes by saying -— 

Whether they belonged to Chinese mariners who 
were wrecked on the north coast about 3000 years 
ago, and remained to settle on this continent, or 
whether the Chinese miners who went to Cassiar 
seven or eight years ago deposited the collection at 
that spot, for the purpose of establishing for their 
nation a prior claim to the land, may never be known. 
But.the native tribes of this Coast resemble the Mon- 
golian race so closely that one would not be surprised 
at any time to hear of the discovery of yet more 
startling evidences of the presence of Chinese on this 
coast before the coming of the whites. 


Evidence has already been given suf- 
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ficient to conclude that long before Co- 
lumbus or Cortez was born the irrepres- 
sible little yellow man trod this soil, and 
made a home for himself here in those 
happy days when there were no anti- 
coolie clubs and “ white labor leagues ” 
to disturb his peace of mind. Whether 
the more ancient American people 
raised any objection to John Chinaman’s 
coming, or whether some aboriginal 
sandlotter disputed with bow and ar- 
row John’s right to land, are questions 
upon which the history of those far-off 
times throws no light. One thing is 
certain,—that in those early days John’s 
landing was not embarrassed by Treas- 
ury rulings, return certificates, and ha- 
beas corpus proceedings. He moreover 
showed his good sense in desiring to 
make this his permanent home, and to 
let his bones rest here at a time when 
the Pacific Mail Company had made no 
provision for his cheap passage home, 
either dead or alive. 

The evidence of early Asiatic commu- 
nication with this continent so far con- 
sidered is that which rests upon tribal 
affinities, and the correspondence of lan- 
guage, customs, and religion, taken in 
connection with the accounts of stray 
Asiatic vessels thrown upon the Pacific 
coasts by the accidents of the sea. It 
is possible to go farther. There has 
been found in Chinese history an ac- 
count of a long journey by sea under- 
taken by five Buddhist monks toa place 
called Fusang, which it will be shown 
must have been some-part of this conti- 
nent, and that one of these monks, after 
forty years residence there, actually re- 
turned to his native land, and gave an 
account of his travels to the Chinese 
court. The following translation I have 
made from the Chinese text found in 
the 231st volume of the great Chinese 
encyclopedia, called Yuen-Kin-lui-han. 
It is also given by Ma Twan Lin, in his 
work called Wen-Hien-tong-kao. 


In the first year of Wing Yuen, of the Tsai dy- 
nasty, (A. D. 499,) a Shaman or Buddhist priest 
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named Hwei Shim arrived at the city of King 
Chau from the kingdom of Fusang, who related the 
following account: ‘‘The kingdom of Fusang is 
situate more than twenty thousand / to the east of 
the kingdom of Tai Han. This land (meaning 
Fusang) lies to the east of the Middle Kingdom, 
(China) and abounds with Fusang trees, from which 
the country derives its name. The leaves of this 
tree resemble the Tsung tree. It sprouts forth like 
the bamboo, and its first shoots are used by the 
people for food. Its fruit resembles the pear, and 
is of a light red color. The bark is spun into 
threads, and made into cloth for wearing apparel. 
A kind of brocade is also manufactured from these 
threads. The people build frame houses, and their 
cities are without walls and fortifications. They 
understand the use of written characters, and make 
paper from the bark of the Fusang tree. They 
have no soldiers or military appliances, and do not 
wage war. The law of the kingdom has established 
a southern and a northern prison. Those who have 
committed petty crimes are placed in the former, 
and those guilty of capital crimes are placed in the 
latter prison. A pardoned criminal gets his release 
from the south prison, while those who cannot be 
pardoned are incarcerated in the northern prison. 
Men and women undergoing penal servitude in the 
latter penitentiary are allowed to marry. The male 
offspring of such marriages become bond servants 
until they are eight years of age, and the females 
until they are nine. Criminals are incarcerated for 
life, and are never allowed to come outside their 
prison. When a nobleman has committed a crime 
the great national assembly gathers together. The 
criminal is placed in a pit, and the council sits in 
front of him. A feast is spread, after which they 
bid him farewell, as they would do to a dying man. 
They then cover him (or encircle him) with ashes, 
and retire. For crimes of the first grade the sen- 
tence only involves the person of the criminal, who 
is cut off from society. A crime of the second degree 
involves sons and grandsons; while for a crime of 
the third degree seven generations are included in 
the sentence, 

The king bears the title of Yut Chi, the nobles of 
the first rank are called Tui Lo; those of the sec- 
ond rank inferior Tui Lo ; and those of the third rank 
Na-Tah-Sha. When the king goes forth he is 
accompanied with drums and trumpets. The color 
of the garments worn by him varies according to 
the cyclic year. In the first and second years of the 
ten-year cycle his robes are of blue; in the third 
and fourth years red is worn; the fifth and sixth 
years, yellow ; the seventh and eighth, white ; and 
the ninth and tenth, black. Cattle are found in 
Fusang with enormous horns, the largest holding as 
much as ten ordinary horns. Vehicles are drawn 
by horses, oxen, and reindeer. The people of the 
country raise deer just as cattle are raised in China, 
from the milk of which they make a kind of cheese. 
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A red pear grows there, which will keep a whole 
year without spoiling. Grapes also are plentiful. 
The country contains no iron, but it produces cop- 
per. Gold and silver are not valued in the market, 
and trade is conducted with no fixed price, and with 
no duties and levies: In their marriage customs it 
is usual for the lover to erect a cabin in front of his 
sweetheart’s house. Morning and evening he must 
sprinkle and sweep the place for a whole year. If at 
the end of this time the maiden should not look 
with favor upon him, she is at liberty to drive him 
away. If they are pleased with each other the 
marriage takes place at once, with ceremonies for 
the most part resembling those in China. On the 
decease of a parent the mourning fast lasts seven 
days, for grandparents five days, and three days for 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts. Images to repre- 
sent the deceased are set up, before which worship is 
offered morning and evening. No mourning gar- 
ments are worn. For three years after the king's 
accession he does not occupy himself with the 
affairs of state. 

In former times the people of Fusang knew noth- 
ing of the laws and teachings of Buddha, but in the 
second year of Ta Ming of the Sung dynasty (A. D. 
458) five mendicant friars went there from the land 
of Ki Pin, who introduced the laws, canons, and 
images of the Buddha, instituted the monastic sys- 
tem, and reformed the manners and customs of the 
country. 


This remarkable document is not 
found in some obscure book, but in the 
Imperial annals of the Chinese nation, 
in the Chinese geography of foreign 
nations, and other Chinese works of 
recognized authority, which have made 
Hwei Sham’s story of Fusanga familiar 
to the minds of Chinese scholars a 
thousand years ago as the travels of 
Marco Polo became to European schol- 
ars in the fourteenth century. 

One objection will be raised to this 
account, on the ground that until recent 
years the Chinese people have been re- 
garded as an exclusive people, shut in 
from the outside world. They have 
also been regarded as indifferent sailors, 
and their vessels so badly constructed 
as to be incapable of a long and danger- 
ous voyage across the Pacific. It could 
easily be shown that at the time of Hwei 
Sham’s journey the Chinese were a 
maritime people, that they understood 
the use of the mariner’s compass before 
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any other people, and that their mer- 
chants undertook long voyages by sea 
not only to the Philipines and Java, as 
they do today, but also to India, the 
Persian Gulf, and — if we are to believe 
Arabian manuscripts —even as far as 
the Red Sea. There is historical proof 
that at that time they crossed the almost 
inaccessible mountains of their western 
frontier, penetrated inhospitable Tibet, 
and undertook long and perilous jour- 
neys by land and sea for the extension 
of commerce, the acquisition of terri- 
tory, and for what was nobler, the search 
for religious and scientific truth. It 
must also be remembered that the in- 
troduction of the Buddhist religion into 
China in the first century of our era 
awakened an extraordinary enthusiasm 
for travel in the minds of those Chinese 
scholars who had accepted the Buddhist 
faith. The Chinese chronicles for seven 
hundred years are full of accounts of 
pilgrimages to the Buddhist holy land 
to visit the scenes of Sakyamuni’s life, 
to procure Buddhist scriptures, and to 
verify the historical evidences of their 
master’s work. Fa-hien and numerous 
other Chinese pilgrims traveled for 
years in India and Ceylon, and under- 
took long journeys to central Asia, not 
for the glory of adventure, not to plun- 
der helpless tribes, and return with a 
ship-load of spoils to enrich the treas- 
ury of some greedy king, but to acquire 
knowledge, and to propagate a religion 
which they believed would bring rest 
and peace to every land and every heart. 
If therefore, under the influence of re- 
ligious enthusiasm and the stimulus of 
new thought, Chinese travelers could 
tramp the deserts of Asia, and under- 
take long journeys to the Persian Gulf, 
there is no reason why these same un- 
daunted propagandists could not under- 
take a journey to North America by a 
route that was no more difficult and 
perilous than that to India or Arabia. 

Another objection that may be urged 
in examining Hwei Sham’s quaintly 
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worded narrative is, that some of his 
statements are at variance with what 
we know of this continent at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. His account 
of horses and carriages, which we have 
been taught were unknown upon this 
continent in pre-Columbian days; his 
mention of grapes, which are also sup- 
posed to have been introduced by Euro- 
peans, together with other errors, may 
lead some to reject the whole account 
asamyth. It must be borne in mind 
that the records of other ancient travel- 
ers, of whose explorations we have no 
doubt, abound with as many or even 
greater errors and exaggerations as the 
one before us. Fa-hien’s travels are 
not discredited because he told of drag- 
ons and two-headed snakes, nor are 
Marco Polo’s travels pronounced a myth 
because he mentioned a certain bird 
that could seize an elephant in its talons 
and fly off with him. In these stories 
we charitably believe these writers to 
have been the victims of some halluci- 
nation, and we should be as willing to 
make the same allowance for the exag- 
gerations of our Buddhist priest, who 
in relating the story of his travels had 
the disadvantage of speaking through 
an interpreter, and whose account may 
have been: mutilated and corrupted in 
its transmission through fourteen cen- 
turies down to our times. Maybe Hwei 
Sham was the victim of some enterpris- 
ing reporter, as reckless of truth as the 
interviewer of our day. 

The first question to be considered is, 
What reason have we for concluding 
that Fusang is to be sought for on the 
American continent? Hwei Sham tells 
us that Fusang lies east of China, and 
also 20,000 /z, or 6,600 miles east of the 
country called Zaz Han. No such place 
as Tai Han is of course to be found on 
our maps today, though it is referred to 
by ancient Chinese writers as a land 
lying northeast of Japan. The first 


European who called attention to Hwei 
Sham’s narrative was De Guignes, who 
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publishedanaccount of itinthe year 1761. 
He tries to show that Tai Han is iden- 
tical with Kamchatka, and makes Cali- 
fornia the terminus of the journey of 
the Buddhist priests. The chevalier 
De Paravey has written a learned trea- 
tise, in which the same conclusions are 
reached. Professor Neumann, on the 
other hand, takes the view that Tai Han 
is to be found in Alaska, and Fusang in 
Mexico. The main difficulty lies in de- 
termining the length of the Chinese /2, 
which is today reckoned at one third of 
an English mile, but is supposed to have 
been much shorter in ancient times. 
No one has yet been able to determine 
whether Hwei Sham’s /7 was one third 
of an English mile, or a nautical /2, reck- 
oned at one tenth of a mile, and until 
that point is settled the exact location 
of Fusang cannot be determined. On 
either basis of calculation one thing is 
certain,— that Fusang must be sought 
for on this continent, and either in Cal- 
ifornia or Mexico. 

It is most probable that our Buddhist 
travelers started from the Yellow River, 
then along the shores of the gulf of 
Leao Tong and Corea, thence across 
the strait of Corea to Japan, rounding 
the island of Kiu Siu and along the 
eastern shores of Japan, then taking the 
course of the Kurile Islands and the 
Komondorskis in a northerly direction, 
till their course lay east along the Aleu- 
tian chain of islands to Alaska, and from 
thence down the coast of Oregon and 
California to Mexico. A reference to the 
map will convince the reader that this 
route presents least difficulty, having 
the advantage of proximity to land and 
also the advantage of the Japanese Cur- 
rent. An apparent difficulty presents 
itself in placing Tai Han in Alaska and 
Fusang in Mexico. Hwei Sham tells 
us that the course of the voyagers from 
the former place to the latter was east. 
Looking at ordinary maps of North 
America drawn upon Mercator’s pro- 
jection, we are accustomed to regard the 
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western coast of this continent as bear- 
ing due north and south, according to 
which Hwei Sham’s journey must have 
been ina southernly direction. Looking 
at the Pacific shores of this continent 
as laid out on a globe, it will be seen 
how natural it was for our traveler to 
consider his journey from the Alaskan 
peninsula as a continuation of the same 
general eastwardly course he had been 
taking, instead of abruptly turning from 
east to south. 

Let us see if there is any corrobora- 
tive proof that Mexico was Hwei Sham’s 
Fusang, for if his narrative is true it 
would not be surprising if history finds 
some traces of the result of his mission 
and some confirmation of his state- 
ments. It is true that some parts of his 
story do not agree with what the Span- 
iards told about Mexico. What of that ? 
The Mexico of today is so different to 
the Mexico of Cortez’s day, that we may 
conclude that changes just as great had 
taken place in the interim of the Bud- 
dhist mission and the Spanish invasion. 

First, as to thename Fusang. Hwei 
Sham says that the country derives its 
name from a tree called Fusang which 
abounds in those parts. He also re- 
marks that the first sprouts of this tree 
are eaten by the people, much as the 
sprouts of the bamboo are eaten in 
China; and what is most remarkable, 
that thread, paper, and material for 
clothing, are made from the bark of this 
tree. Writers on Mexico all tell of the 
maguey, or century plant,—a plant so 
wonderful that paper is made from its 
leaves, thread and hemp from its fiber, 
intoxicating liquor is fermented from 
its juice, needles and pins from its 
thorns, and palatable and nutritious 
food is prepared from its roots. It thus 
became meat, drink, clothing, and writ- 
ing materials. While some part of the 
monk’s description evidently refer to a 
tree of some size, like the mulberry, 
(sang means mulberry,) I think there 
is no doubt that the chronicler has 
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mixed up his account with that of the 
maguey. In any case, how could he 
describe so correctly a plant that in no 
other country in the world is put to 
such uses except in Mexico, if his ac- 
count is to be regarded as a fairy tale? 

Another important fact mentioned 
by the Buddhist traveler is, that iron is 
not found in Fusang though copper is, 
and gold and silver are not valued in 
the markets. This statement is re- 
markable, because nearly every writer 
on medizval Mexico has observed the 
same thing. 

Both Peruvians and Mexicans make 
their tools from copper, for which rea- 
son it is prized more highly than gold. 
(Vega, Book V., Ch. 15.) It is also a 
fact substantiated by many writers, that 
gold and silver were not valued as in 
other countries, and were used chiefly 
as ornaments. It is also well known 
that in the Mexican markets purchases 
and sales were made by barter, each 
giving that of which he had an excess 
in exchange for such goods as another 
had in abundance. 

Another noteworthy statement made 
by Hwei Sham was that the country 
contained no walled cities or citadels, 
and that there were no soldiers and 
weapons of war. Duplaix says of the 
ruins of Central America, that there 
cannot be found in any quarter the least 
trace of enclosures or defenses or exte- 
rior fortifications ; and all that we know 
of the pre-Aztec races supports the same 
conclusion. In January of last year a 
writer in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
describing the Arizona cliff ruins on the 
Verde River, mentions the fact that 
while the mountain resorts were of a 
defensive nature, the ruins of the cities 
in the plains and valleys below showed 
traces of the existence of a peaceful peo- 
ple, amongst whose ruined abodes not a 
single weapon of war had yet been dis- 
covered. 

A great deal might be written of Hwei 
Shim’s reference to the existence of 
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written characters in Fusang. H. H° 
Bancroft says of the inscriptions found 
at Palenque :— 

They have all the characteristics of a written 
language in a state of development analogous to the 
Chinese in its ideographic character ; and, like it, 
the characters appear to have been read from top to 
bottom. 

Numerous writers, such as Sahagun, 
DeGuignes, Brinton, and De Rosny, 
might be quoted to prove that amongst 
the Mexicans was found a species of 
writing consisting of hieroglyphics or 
ideographic characters, with here and 
there traces of phonetic writing. It is 
greatly to be deplored that the insensate 
fanaticism of the Spaniards practically 
blotted out what would have been of 
such deep interest to the philologist 
today. 

Another custom referred to by our 
Buddhist monk was that of placing cer- 
tain criminals in a pit, surrounding 
them with ashes, and leaving them to 
die. This mode of punishment is so re- 
markable that it seemed hardly possible 
that there was any historical support 
for such a statement. Investigation 
proves that this singular punishment 
actually survived in Mexico up to the 
time of the Spanish conquest. H. H. 
Bancroft tells of a certain class of crim- 
inals who were “bound toa stake, com- 
pletely covered with ashes, and left to 
die.” Sahagun refers to the law of 
Nezahualcoyotl, and says that a person 
guilty of a certain grave crime under- 
went preliminary punishment, and was 
finally abandoned to the boys of the 
village, who covered him with ashes and 
a pile of wood to which they set fire. 
His accomplice was also buried under a 
pile of ashes, and there died of suffoca- 
tion.” Clavigero also tells of Mexican 
criminals who were suffocated under a 
heap of ashes. This punishment is so 


strange, that if Hwei Sham had men- 
tioned no other authenticated fact it 
would furnish presumptive proof that 
Fusang was Mexico. 


If he had never 
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been there, where could he have seen or 
heard of such a singular penalty of 
transgression ? 

What our traveler says about the mar- 
riage customs of Fusang and their sim- 
ilarity to those practised in China is no 
less remarkable. In China, as in Mexico, 
there was the same prohibition of mar- 
riage between members of the same 
clan, the same custom of marriage go- 
betweens, and of parents choosing a 
bride for their son. There was the same 
custom of the bride going in procession 
to her husband’s house, who receives her 
at the door. The very curious Mexican 
ceremony of tying the end of the bride’s 
gown to that of the bridegroom was also 
an ancient Chinese marriage custom. 
To show how close is the relation of Chi- 
nese marriage customs and ceremonies 
to those of ancient Mexico, as described 
by McCulloh, Bancroft, and others, 
would exceed the limits of a single paper. 
If Hwei Sham had not observed these 
resemblances, we can only say that with 
no sources of information at hand he 
made a very happy guess. 

The most interesting part of the nar- 
rative are the closing words referring 
to the success of the Buddhist mission- 
aries in establishing monastic institu- 
tions, and changing the manners and 
customs of the people by the propaga- 
tion of the Buddhist faith. There can 
be no doubt whatever that the religious 
faith, rites, and ceremonies, as practiced 
in Mexico at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, were the product of foreign in- 
fluences. Their native traditions abound 
with accounts of holy men of a strange 
race that appeared amongst their people 
in earlier times, and from whom they 
derived their religious faith. The world 
would like to know more of that myste- 
rious stranger, Quetzalcoatl, mentioned 
by Mexican historians, who came from 
beyond the seas, clad in monastic garb, 
spending his nights in prayerful vigil 
and his days in self-abnegation ; and 
whose gentle words, noble deeds, and 
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life of piety and love, made such an im- 
pression upon the people amongst whom 
he sojourned, that many were led by him 
to renounce the pleasures of the world, 
and devote themselves, like him, to pen- 
itence, fasting, and prayer. 

The hieroglyphic records that might 
have thrown so much light upon these 
missionaries and their work, alas! were 
all destroyed by the Spanish priests, and 
all that we have are a few traditions, 
perhaps much distorted, transmitted by 
the very men who had done their best 
to obliterate the historical evidences of 
these missions and the religion they 
propagated. A few traces remain in the 
pyramid-like altars, temple ruins, and 
images, found in Mexico, Palenque, and 
other places, which bear such unmistak- 
able marks of Asian origin that many 
independent observers who knew noth- 
ing of Hwei Sham and his mission have 
become convinced that there must have 
been in early times communication be- 
tween Asia and America. 

On what other theory of derivation 
can we account for the pyramids in Yu- 
“catan, not like the Egyptian carried to 
a point, but truncated, like those Bud- 
dhist structures found in Pegu, Siam, 
Ava, and other places? What other the- 
ory can explain those eight niches on 
the southern facade of the ruined House 
of the Monks at Uxmal, in which are 
seated placid-faced, cross-legged images, 
the niches, position, and form, of the 
sculptures being almost identical with 
those found in Java and the East In- 
dies? That these relics should follow 
East Indian rather than Chinese models 
is exactly what we should expect from 
monks who had just received their reli- 
gious faith fresh from India, long be- 
fore Buddhist architecture in China had 
assumed a definite and distinctive type. 
The Reverend Spence Hardy, the Cey- 
lon missionary, the greatest authority 
on Buddhism, says that when he first 
saw engravings of the ancient edifices 
in Central America, he supposed they 
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were pictures of the dagobas of Ceylon. 
A writer in the Edinburgh Review in 
1867, who knew nothing of the Buddhist 
Mission to Fusang, says that the great 
temple of Palenque, in Yucatan, corres- 
ponds so exactly in its principal details 
to that of the Javan temple of Boro- 
Budor, that it is impossible reasonably 
to dispute the community of the origin 
and purpose of the two monuments. 
Colonel Duplaix writes that he discov- 
ered an idol at Zachilla, in a seated pos- 
ture,with hands crossed upon the breast, 
and which he believed could be no other 
than the image of the Buddha. Mr. 
Studdy Leigh, the Secretary of the Geo- 
graphical Society of California, informs 
me that he saw a small golden image 
that was found near Lima, only a few 
years ago, that was in every respect 
similar to those of the contemplative 
Buddha seen in China today. Doctor 
McCulloh describes a Mexican idol hold- 
ing a mirror in which are reflected the 
actions of men, exactly the same as | 
have seen in Buddhist temples today. 
How often, too, have I been impressed 
with that beatific serenity and dreamy, 
meditative expression of the images of 
the “ Three precious ones ’’ seen in some 
Buddhist temple, or the benevolent, 
tranquil face of some Boddhistava seat- 
ed over some street gateway, that looks 
down with peace and comfort upon the 
toiling passer-by! The image of the 
Buddha rose up before my mind, as I 
read in a San Francisco paper a few 
weeks ago the interesting article on the 
Arizona Cliff-dwellers, in which was de- 
scribed “an image cut in the virgin 
granite, whose exquisitely chiseled face 
wore the sweet expression of kindness 
and meditation, rather than the ferocity 
and malignity usually associated with 
these prehistoric idols.” 

No traces of Buddhism on this conti- 
nent? Then what explains the monas- 
tic system, described by a score of writ- 
ers ; the monasteries and nunneries and 
vows of celibacy; the daily routine of 
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religious observances, vigils, fastings, 
offerings of incense, fruits, and flowers ; 
the belief in the transmigration of souls, 
enchantments, and thaumaturgics ; the 
droning of liturgies, chants, and hymns, 
that one sees and hears in Buddhist 
monasteries in China and Japan? It 
would be very interesting to know 
whether these liturgies were in San- 
scrit, but the chronicler cares not to sat- 
isfy our curiosity. 

Again, what is the meaning of the 
Mexican annual festival of “ All Souls,” 
so unmistakably Buddhist, when sacri- 
fices are offered to the wandering ghosts, 
just as takes place every autumn in Chi- 
na, at the festival of Man yan Yuen? 
What explains the rigid asceticism prac- 
ticed by Mexican priests, or what expla- 
nation can be given of the Lama Grotto 
found by the Spaniards on an island at 
the mouth of the Colorado River, where 
was a holy man called Quatu Zaca, who 
was reputed never to eat? The name 
Zaca, too, opens up interesting specula- 
tions. What is its meaning? Why isit 
so frequently found in Mexican names? 
Why was the High priest of Mixteca 
called Tay Sacaa? Or if “Tay” means 
“man,’? why was he called “the man of 
Sacaa?”’ Is it possible that there is any 
relation between this word and the San- 
scrit word Sakya? It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, to say the least, that Sakya 
is the clan name of Buddha, who is gen- 
erally known through the East as Sakya- 
muni, the “hermit of the Sakyas.” 

There is no space for more. With all 
these evidences before us in corrobora- 
tion and confirmation of Hwei Sham’s 
narrative, it is hardly possible that any 
unprejudiced person can ridicule his sto- 
ry as a fairy tale or the wild fancies of a 
Chinese Gulliver. What if some errors 
and exaggerations are found in the sto- 
ry? A large residue of well authenti- 


cated facts remains, which, taken with 
other collateral evidence, accumulating 
all the time, are sufficient to carry con- 
viction to any unbiased mind, that at 
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least one thousand years before Colum. 
bus and his men set foot on American 
soil, missionaries of the Buddhist faith 
and the pioneers of an Oriental civ- 
ilization visited the Pacific Coast, and 
spent their lives propagating a new re- 
ligion and disseminating new ideas that 
changed the laws, manners, and cus- 
toms, of barbarous tribes, and left be- 
hind them splendid monuments of art, 
literature, and science, which but for 
the brutal vandalism of the Spanish in- 
vaders might have survived to our day. 

Fourteen hundred years have passed 
since Hwei Sham returned to his native 
land and told the story of his travels at 
the Chinese court. The gray-haired old 
man, it is said, wept when, after forty 
years’ absence from home, he trod once 
more upon his native soil. His story 
was believed, and has been embalmed 
ever since among the annals of the Chi- 
nese nation. The world today may not 
be ready to give these Chinese monks 
the credit and honor which, I think, are 
their due. The glory of Hwei Sham’s 
achievements, dimmed by the haze of 
centuries and eclipsed by the buccaneer- 
ing exploits of more modern explorers, 
may not receive full recognition, or take 
hold of the fancy of an age that still 
continues to take more interest in wars 
and fisticuffs than in missions and phil- 
anthropy. But archzological research 
is every day brushing aside the mould 
and dust of ages, shedding light upon 
the deep-buried past ; and the day may 
yet come when this country shall not 
only be convinced, but fair-minded 
enough to admit, that the first discov- 
erer of this continent was not Colum- 
bus, not Leif Ericson, nor Americus 
Vespucius ; and that the earliest settlers 
upon the Pacific Coast were not Cortez 
and his Spanish soldiery, not Europe- 
ans at all, but the people of that very 
race whom Californians regard as aliens, 
outcast and accurst. 

Some day when China’s history and 
people are better understood, when na- 
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tional jealousies subside and race preju- 
dices no longer blind us from accepting 
the truth, that little band of humane, 
peace-loving missionaries of Sakyamu- 
ni, who came to these shores to educate, 
elevate, and civilize, the native races of 
this Coast, may be thought as deserving 
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a share of our gratitude, and as worthy 
a niche in the temple of Fame, as the 
brutal European adventurers, whose 
progress on this continent was marked 
by plunder and destruction, and whose 
feet were swifter to shed blood than to 
ameliorate the woes of mankind. 
Frederic J. Masters. 








AVE, ATQUE VALE! 


DEAR old Shasta! 


Amid the flowers wild, 


That. mingle with the locust o’er thy dead, 
Where lupins and the roses, dewy mild, 
Blossom in graves from whence all care is fled, 


Thou yet art there. 
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Adown thy smiling glades, 
Though memory clouds the sunshine like a pall, 
With bitter and with sweet, that as sharp blades 
Are ever crost and striving for the fall, 
I lovingly linger. 








From Afric’s sun, 
‘ From Asia’s myriads, men without ruth, 
From wide world travel, and life’s weary run, 
1g I come once more to thee, home of my youth. 





And come will I again! For me thy hills, 
The balsam from thy pines, the roses sweet, 
Are dear as heavenly melody that trills 


To love and harmony on angel feet. 
Jeremiah Lynch. 
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AMOK! 


A MALAYAN STORY. 


a F YOU run amok in Malaya, 

3 you may kill your enemy 

= or your dearest friend, 
but you will be &rzssed 
in the end like a pariah 
dog. Every man, wom- 
an, and child, will turn 
his hand against you, 
from the mother who 
‘bore you to the outcast 
you have befriended. 
The laws are as immuta- 
ble as fate. 






Just where the great 
river Maur empties a vast volume of 
red water across a shifting bar into the 
Straits of Malacca, stands the campong 
of Bander Maharani. 

The Sultan Abubaker named the vil- 
lage in honor of his dead Sultana, and 
here, close down to the bank, 
was the palace of his nephew 
— the Governor, Prince Suli- 
man. 

A wide,red, well-paved road 
separated the village of thatch 
and grass from the palace 
grounds, and ended ata wharf, 
up to which a steam-launch 
would dash from time to time, 
startling the half grown croc- 
odiles that slept beneath the 
rickety timbers. 

Sometimes the little Prince 
Mat, the son of the Governor, 
came down to the wharf and 
played with the children of 
the captain of the launch, < 
while his 7uan Penager, or 
Teacher, dozed beneath his 
yellow umbrella, and often at 
their play His Excellency 


would pause and watch them, and smile 
kindly. 

At such times, the captain of the 
launch would fall upon his face, and 
thank the Prophet that he had lived to 
see that day. “For,” he would say, 
“some day he may speak to me, and ask 
me for the wish I treasure.” 

Then he would go back to his work, 
polishing the brass on the railings of his 
boat, regardless of the watchful eyes 
that blinked at him from the mud be- 
neath the wharf. 

He smiled contentedly, for his mind 
was made up. He would not ask to be 
made master of the Sultan’s marvelous 
yacht, that was sent out from Liverpool, 
—although the possibility made him 
catch his breath: he would ask noth- 
ing for himself,— he would ask that His 
Excellency let his son Noa go to Mecca, 
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that he might become a hadji 
and then some day — who 
knows — Noa might become a 
kateeb in the attap-thatched 
mosque back of the palace. 

And Noa, unmindful of his 
father’s dreaming, played with 
the little Prince, kicking the 
vagga ball, or sailing minia- 
ture praus out into the river, 
and off toward the shimmer- 
ing straits. But often they sat 
cross-legged and dropped bits 
of chicken and fruit down be- , 
tween the palm sleepers of the ce: 
wharf to the _ birch-colored, * 
crocodiles, who snapped them 
up, one after another, never §,*; 
taking their small, cruel eyes ’ 
off the brown faces that peered 
down at them. 

Child-life is measured by a 
few short years in Malaya. The 
hot, moist air and the fierce 
rays of the equatorial sun fall 
upon child and plant alike, 
and they grow so you can almost hear 
them. 

The little Prince soon forgot his child- 
hood companions in the gorgeous court 
of His Highness, the Sultan of Johore, 
and Noa took the place of his father on 
the launch, while the old man silently 
mourned as he leaned back in its stern, 
and alternately watched the sunlight 
that played along the carefully polished 
rails, and the deepening shadows that 
bound the black labyrinth of mangrove 
roots on the opposite shore. The Gov- 
ernor had never noted his repeated pro- 
testations and deep-drawn sighs. 

“ But who cares,” he thought. “It is 
the will of Allah! The Prince will sure- 
ly remember us when he returns.” 


On the very edge of Bander Mahar- 
ni, just where the almost endless miles 
of betel-nut palms shut from view the 
yellow turrets of the palace, stood the 
palm-thatched bungalow in which Anak 
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A LUKEWARM LOVER, 


grew, in a few short years, from child- 
hood to womanhood. The hot, sandy 
soil all about was covered with the flaxen 
burrs of the betel, and the little sunlight 
that found its way down through the 
green and yellow fronds drew rambling 
checks on the steaming earth, that re- 
minded Anak of the plaid on the silken 
sarong that Noa’s father had given her 
the day she was betrothed to his son. 
Up the bamboo ladder and into the 
little door,— so low that even Anak, with 
her scarce twelve years, was forced to 
stoop,— she would dart when she espied 
Noa coming sedately down the long aisle 
of palms that led away to the fungus- 
covered canal that separated her little 
world from the life of the capital city. 
There was coquetry in every glance, 
as she watched him, from behind the 
carved bars of her low window, drop con- 
tentedly down on the bench beneath a 
scarred old cocoanut that stood directly 
before the door. She thought almost 
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angrily that he ought to have searched 
a little for her: she would have repaid 
him with her arms about his neck. 

From the cool darkness of the bunga- 
low came the regular click of her moth- 
er’s loom. She could see the worker’s 
head surrounded by a faint halo of 
broken twilight. Her mind filled in the 
details that were hidden by the green 
shadows —the drawn, stooping figure, 
the scant black hair, the swollen gums, 
thesyrah-stained teeth and sunken neck. 
She impulsively ran her soft brown fin- 
gers over her own warm, plump face, 
through the luxuriant tresses of her 
heavy hair, and then gazed out at the re- 
cumbent figure on the bench, waiting 
patiently for her coming. 

“ Soon my teeth, which the American 
lady that was visiting His Excellency 
said were so strong and beautiful, will 
be filed and blackened, and I will be 
weaving sarongs for Noa.” 

She shuddered, she knew not why, and 
went slowly across the elastic bamboo 
strips of the floor and down the ladder. 

Noa watched the trim little figure with 
its single covering of cotton, the straight, 
graceful body, and perfectly poised head 
and delicate neck, the bare feet and 
ankles, and above all, the sweet, comely 
face with its fresh young lips, free from 
the red stains of the syrah leaf, and its 
big brown eyes that looked from beneath 
heavy silken lashes. He smiled, but did 
not stir as she came to him. He was 
proud of her after the manner of his kind. 
Her beauty appealed to him uncon- 
sciously, although he had never been 
taught to consider beauty, or even seek 
it. He would have married her without 
a question, if she had been as hideous as 
his sister who had had the small-pox. 
He would never have complained if, ac- 
cording to Malayan custom, he had not 
been permitted to have seen her until 
the marriage day. He must marry some 
one, now that the Prince had gone to 
Johore, and his father had given up all 
hope of seeing him a hadji; and besides, 
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the Captain of the Launch and the old 
Punghulo, or chief, Anak’s father, were 
fast friends. The marriage meant little 
more to the man. 

But to Anak,— once the Prince Mat 
had told her she was pretty, when she 
had come down to the wharf to beg a 
small crocodile to bury underneath her 
grandmother’s bungalow to keep off 
white ants, and her cheeks glowed yet 
under her brown skin at the remem- 
brance. Noa had never told her she was 
beautiful ! 

A featherless hen was scratching in 
the yellow sand at her feet, and a brood 
of featherless chicks were following each 
cluck with an intensity of interest that 
left them no time to watch the actions 
of the lovers. 

“ Why did you come ?” she asked in 
the soft liquid accents of her people. 

There was an eagerness in the ques- 
tion that suggested its own answer. 

“To bring a message to the Punghulo,”’ 
he replied, not noticing the coquetry of 
the look. 

“Oh! then you are in haste. Why 
do you wait ? My father is at the canal.” 

“Tt is about you,” he went on, his 
face glowing. “ The Prince is coming 
back, and we are to be married. My 
father, the Captain, made bold to ask 
His Excellency to let the Prince be 
present, and he granted our prayer.” 

She turned away to hide her disap- 
pointment. It was the thought of the 
honor that was his in the eyes of the 
province, and not that he was to marry 
her, that set the lights dancing in his 
eyes! She hated him then for his very 
love; it was so sure and confident in 
its right to overlook hers in this petty 
attention from a mere boy, who had 
once condescended to praise her girlish 
beauty. 

“When is the Prince coming?” she 
questioned, ignoring his clumsy attempt 
to take her hand. 

“During the feast of Hari Raya 
Hadji,” he replied, smiling. 
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ANAK, 


She kicked some sand with her bare 
toes, amongst the garrulous chickens. 

“Tell me about the Prince.” 

Her mood had changed. Her eyes 
were wide open, and her face all aglow. 
She was wondering if he would notice 
her above the bridesmaids, —if it was 
not for her sake he was coming ? 

And then her lover told her of the 
gossip of the palace,— of the Prince’s 
life in the Sultan’s court,— of his wit 
and grace,— of how he had learned Eng- 
lish, and was soon to go to London, and 
would be entertained by the Queen. 


Above their heads the wind played 
with the tattered flags of the palms, 
leaving openings here and there, expos- 
ing the steely-white glare of the sky, 
and away to the northward the denuded 
red dome of Mount Ophir. 

The girl noted the clusters of berries 
showing redly against the dark green of 
some pepper vines that clambered up 
the black nebong posts of her home, 
and wondered vaguely as he talked if 
she were to go on through life seeing 
pepper-vines and betel-nut trees, and 
hot sand and featherless hens, and never 
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get beyond the shadow of the mysteri- 
ous mountains. 

Possibly it was the sight of the white 
ladies from Singapore, possibly it was 
the few light words dropped by the half- 
grown Prince, possibly it was something 
within herself,— something inherited 
from ancestors who had lived when the 
fleets of Solomon and Hiram sought for 
gold and ivory at the base of the distant 
mountains, that drove her to revolt and 
question the right of this marriage that 
was to seal her forever to the attap bun- 
galow, and thenarrow, colorless life that 
awaited her on the banks of the Maur. 
She turned fiercely on her wooer, and 
her brown eyes flashed. 

“You have never asked me whether I 
love!” 

The Malay half rose from his seat. 
The look of surprise and perplexity that 
had filled his face gave place to one of 
almost childish wonder. 

“ Of course you love me. Is it not so 
written in the Koran,—a wife shall rev- 
erence her husband?” 

“Why ?” she questioned angrily. 

He paused a moment, trying dimly to 
comprehend the question, and then an- 
swered slowly,— 

“ Because it is written.” 

She did not draw away when he took 
her hand ; he had chosen his answer bet- 
ter than he knew. : 

“ Because it is written,” that was all. 
Her own feeble revolt was but as a 
breath of air among the yellow fronds 
above their heads. 

When Noa had gone, the girl drew her- 
self wearily up the ladder, and dropped 
on a cool palm mat near the never-ceas- 
ing loom. For almost the first time in 
her short, uneventful life she fell to 
thinking of herself. She wondered if 
the white ladies in Singapore married 
because all had been arranged by a fath- 
er who forgot you the moment you dis- 
appeared within the door of your own 
house,— if they ever loved one man bet- 
ter than another,— if they could always 
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marry the one they liked best. She 
wondered why everyone must be mar- 
ried,— why she could not go on and live 
just as she had,— she could weave and 
sew? 

A gray lizard darted from out its hid- 
ing-place in the attap at a great atlas 
moth which worked its brilliant wings, 
clumsily tearing their delicate network 
until the air was full of a golden dust. 

“ T am the moth,” she said softly, and 
raised her hand too late to save it from 
its enemy. 

The Sultan’s own yacht, the Panti, 
brought the Prince back to Maur, and 
the Governor’s launch went out beyond 
the bar, as it was low tide, and met him. 

The band played the national anthem 
when he landed on the pier, and Inchi 
Mohammed, the Tuan Hakim, or Chief 
Justice, made a speech. 

The red gravel walk from the landing 
to the palace gate was strewn with hibis- 
cus and alamander and yellow convolvu- 
lus flowers, and bordered with the del- 
icate maiden hair fern. 

Johore and British flags hung in great 
festoons from the ‘deep verandas of the 
palace, and the brass guns from the fort 
gave forth the royal salute. 

Anak was in the crowd with her fath- 
er, the old Chief, and her affianced, Noa. 
She had put on her silk sarong and ka- 
baya, and some curious gold brooches 
that were her mother’s. In her coal 
black hair she had stuck some sprays of 
the sweet smelling chumpaka flower. 
On her slender bare feet were sandals 
cunningly wrought in colored beads. 
Her soft brown eyes glowed with excite- 
ment, and she edged away from the 
Punghulo’s side until she stood close up 
in front, so near that she could almost 
touch the sarong of the Tuan Hakim, as 
he read. 

The Prince had grown so since he left 
that she scarcely knew him, and save for 
the narrow silk sarong about his waist, 
he was dressed in the English clothes of 
a Lieutenant of His Highness’ artillery. 
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In the front of his rimless cap shone the 
arms of Johore set in diamonds, exactly 
as his father, the Governor, wore them. 
He paused and smiled as he thanked the 
cringing Tuan Hakim. 

The blood rushed to the girl’s cheeks, 
and she nearly fell down at his feet. She 
realized but dimly that Noa was pluck- 
ing at her kabaya, wishing her to go 
with him to see the bungalow that his 
father was building for them. 

“The posts are to be of polished ne- 


, 


bong,” he was saying, “the wood-work 
of maranti wood from Pahang; and there 
is to be a cote, ever so cunningly woven 
of green and yellow bamboo, for your 
ring-doves, under the attap of the great 
eaves above the door.” 

She turned wearily toward her lover, 
and the bright look faded from her 
comely face. With a half-uttered sigh 
she drew off her sandals and tucked 
them carefully beneath the silver zone 
that held her sarong in place. 
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“ Anak,” he asked softly, as they left 
the hot red streets, filled with lumbering 
bullock-carts and omnipresent rickshas, 
“why do you look away when I talk of 
our marriage? Is it because the Koran 
teaches modesty in woman, or is it be- 
cause you are over-proud of your hus- 
band when you see him among other 
men?” 

But the gir] was not listening. 

He looked at her keenly, and as he 
saw the red blood mantle her cheek, he 
smiled and went on: — 

“Tt was good of you to wear the sa- 
rong I gave you, and your best kabaya, 
and the flowers I like in your hair. I 
heard more than one say that it showed 
you would make a good wife in spite of 
our knowing one another before mar- 
riage.” 

“ You think that it was for you that I 
put on all this bravery!” she asked, 
looking him straight inthe face. “Am 
I not to be your wife? Can I not dress 
in honor of the young Prince and — 
Allah!” 

He tried to stammera reply. The hot 
blood mounted to his temples, and he 
grasped the girl’s arm so that she cried 
out with pain. 

“You are to be my wife, and I your 
master. It is my wish that you should 
ever dress in honor of our rulers and our 
Allah, for in showing honor to those 
above you, you honor your husband. I 
do not understand you at all times, but 
| intend that you shall understand me. 
Sudah !” 

“Tuan Allah suka!” (The Lord Allah 
has willed it,) she murmured, and they 
plodded on through the hot sand in si- 
lence. 

After his return they saw the Prince 
often, and once when Anak came down 
to the wharf to bring a durian to the 
Captain of the Launch from her father, 
the old Punghulo, she met him face to 
face, and he touched her cheek with his 
jeweled fingers, and said she had grown 
much prettier since he left. 


Noa was not angry at the Prince, 
rather he was proud of his notice, but a 
sinister light burned in his eyes as he 
saw the flushed face and drooping head 
of the girl. 

And once the Prince passed by the 
Punghulo’s home on his way into the 
jungle in search of a tiger, and inquired 
for his daughter. Anak treasured the 
remembrance of these little attentions, 
and pondered over them day after day, 
as she worked by her mother’s side at 
the loom, or sat outside in the sand, 
picking the flossy burrs from the betel 
nuts, watching the flickering shadows 
that every breeze in the leaves above 
scattered in prodigal wastefulness about 
and over her. 

She told herself over and over, as she 
followed with dreamy eyes the vain en- 
deavors of a chameleon to change his 
color, as the shadows painted the sand 
beneath him first green and then white, 
that her own hopes and strivings were 
just as futile ; and yet when Noa would 
sit beside her and try to take her hand, 
she would fly into a passion, and run 
sobbing up the ladder of her home. Noa 
became moody in turn. His father saw 
it and his mates chaffed him, but no one 
guessed the cause. That it should be 
for the sake of a woman would have 
been beyond belief, for did not the Ko- 
ran say, “If thy wife displease thee, beat 
her until she see the sin of her ways?” 
One day, as he thought, it occurred to 
him : “ She does not want to marry me!” 
and he asked her, as though it made any 
difference. There were tears in her eyes, 
but she only threw back her head and 
laughed, and replied as she should : — 

“That is no concern of ours. Is your 
father, the Captain, displeased with my 
father, the Punghulo’s, dowry ?”’ 

And yet Noa felt that Anak knew 
what he would have said. 

He went away angry, but with a 
gnawing at his heart that frightened 
him,—a strange, new sickness, that 
seemed to drive him from despair to a 
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longing for revenge, with the coming 
and going of each quick breath. He 
had been trying to make love in a blind, 
stumbling way; he did not know it, — 
why should he? Marriage was but a 
bargain in Malaya. But Anak with her 
finer instincts felt it, and instead of 
fanning this tiny, unknown spark, she 
was driving it into other and baser 
channels. 

In spite of her better nature she was 
slowly making a demon out of a lover, — 
a lover to whom but a few months be- 
fore she would have given freely all her 
love for a smile or the lightest of com- 
pliments. 

From that day until the day of the 
marriage she never spoke to her lover 
save in the presence of her elders,—for 
such was the law of her race. 


She submitted to the tire-women who 
were to prepare her for the ceremony, 
uttering no protest as they filed off 
her beautiful white teeth and blackened 
them with lime, nor when they painted 
the palms of her hands and the nails of 
her fingers and toes red with henna. 
She showed no interest in the arran- 
ging of her glossy black hair with jew- 
eled pins and chumpaka-flowers, or in 
the draping of her sarong and kabaya. 
Only.her lacerated gums ached until one 
tear after another forced its way from 
between her blackened lids down her 
rouged cheeks. 

There had been feasting all day out- 
side under the palms, and the youths, 
her many cousins, had kicked the ragga 
ball, while the elders sat about and 
watched and talked and chewed betel- 
nut. There were great rice curries on 
brass plates, with forty sambuls, within 
easy reach of all, luscious mangosteens, 
creamy durians and mangoes, and betel- 
nuts with lemon leaves and lime and 
spices. Fires burned about among the 
graceful palms at night, and lit up the 
silken sarongs and polished kris handles 
of the men, and gold-run kabayas of the 
women. 
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The Prince came as he promised, just 
as the old Kadi had pronounced the 
couple man and wife, and laid at Anak’s 
feet a wide gold bracelet set with 
sapphires, and engraven with the arms 
of Johore. He dropped his eyes to con- 
ceal the look of pity and abhorrence that 
her swollen gums and disfigured features 
inspired, and as he passed across the 
mats on the bamboo floor he inwardly 
cursed the customs of his people that 
destroyed the beauty of its women. He 
had lived among the English of Singa- 
pore, and dined at the English Gover- 
nor’s table. 

A groan escaped the girl’s lips, as she 
dropped back among the cushions of 
her tinsel throne. Noa saw the little 
tragedy, and for the first time under- 
stood its full import. He ground his 
teeth together, and his hand worked un- 
easily along the scabbard of his kris. 

In another moment the room was 
empty, and the bride and groom were 
left side by sideon the gaudily bedecked 
platform, to mix and partake of their 
first betel-nut together. Mechanically 
Noa picked the broken fragments of the 
nut from its brass cup, from another a 
syrah leaf smeared with lime, added a 
clove, a cardamom, and a scraping of 
mace, and handed it to his bride. She 
took it without raising her eyes, and 
placed it against her bleeding gums. In 
a moment a bright red juice oozed from 
between her lips, and ran down the cor- 
ner of her distorted mouth. Noa ex- 
tended his hand, and she gave him the 
half-masticated mass. He raised it to 
his own mouth, and then for the first 
time looked the girl full in the face. 

There was no love-light in the droop- 
ing brown eyes before him. The syrah- 
stained lips were slightly parted, expos- 
ing the feverish gums, and short black 
teeth. Her hands hung listlessly by 
her side, and only for the color that 
came and went beneath the rouge of her 
brown cheeks, she might have been 
dead to this last sacred act of their mar- 
riage vows. , 
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“Anak!” he said slowly, drawing 
closer to her side. “ Anak,I will bea 
true husband to you. You shall be my 
only wife,—” 

He paused, expecting some response, 
but she only gazed stolidly -up at the 
smoke-begrimed attap of the roof. 

“ Anak—” he repeated, and then a 
shudder passed through him, and his 
eyes lit up with a wild, frenzied gleam. 

A moment he paused irresolute, and 
then with a spring he grasped the 
golden handle of his kris, and with one 
bound was across the floor, and on the 
sand below among the revelers. 

For an instant, the snake-like blade 
of the kris shone dully in the firelight 
above his head, and then with a yell that 
echoed far out among the palms, it de- 
scended straight into the heart of the 
nearest Malay. 

The hot life-blood spurted out over 
his hand and naked arm, and dyed the 
creamy silk of his wedding baju a dark 
red, 

Once more he struck, as he chanted 
a promise from the Koran, and the shrill, 
agonized cry of a woman broke upon 
the ears of the astonished guests. 

Then the fierce, sinister yell of 
“ Amok! amok!” drowned the woman’s 
moans, and sent every Malay’s hand to 
the handle of his kris. 

“ Amok!” sprang from every man’s 
lips, while women and children, and 
those too aged to take part in the wild 
saturnalia of blood that was to follow, 
scattered like doves before a hawk. 

With the rapidity of a Malayan tiger, 
the crazed man leaped from one to 
another, dealing deadly strokes with his 
merciless weapon, right and left. There 
was no gleam of pity or recognition in 
his insane glance when he struck down 
the sister he had played with from child- 
hood, neither did he note that his father’s 
hand had dealt the blow that dropped 
his right arm helpless to his side. Only 
a cry of baffled rage and hate escaped 
his lips, as he snatched his falling knife 
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with his left hand. Another blow, and 
his father fell across the quivering body 
of his sister. 

“QO, Allah, the all-merciful and loving 
kind!” he sang, as the blows rained up- 
on his face and breast. “QO, Allah, the 
compassionate.” 

The golden handle of his kris shone 
like a dying coal in the center of acircle 
of flame-like knives ; then with one wild 
plunge forward into the midst of the 
gleaming points, it went out. 

“ Sudah ! — It is finished,” and a Ma- 
lay raised his steel-bladed /émdbing to 
thrust it into the bare breast of the 
dying man. 

The young Prince stepped out into 
the firelight, and raised his hand. The 
long shrill wail of a tiger from far off 
toward Mount Ophir seemed to pulsate 
and quiver on the weird stillness of the 
night. 

Noa opened hiseyes. They were the 
eyes of a child, and a faint, sweet smile 
flickered across the ghastly features and 
died away in a spasm of pain. 

A picture of their childhood days 
flashed through the mind of the Prince 
and softened the haughty lines of his 
young face,—the wharf below the palace 
grounds,—the fat old Penager dozing in 
the sun,—the raft they built together, 
and the birch-colored crocodiles that lay 
among the sinuous mangrove roots. 

“Noa,” he whispered, as he imperi- 
ously motioned the crowd back. 

The dying man’s lips moved. The 
Prince bent lower. 

“ She—loved—you. Yes,—” he mut- 
tered, striving to hold his failing breath, 
—love is from—Allah. But not for— 
me,—for English—and— Princes.” 

They threw his body without the cir- 
cle of the fires. 

The tense feline growl of the tiger 
grew more distinct. The Prince’s hand 
sought the jeweled handle of his kris. 
There was a swift rush in the darkness, 
a crashing among the rubber vines, a 
short, quick snarl and then all was still. 
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If you run Amok in Malaya, youmay child, will turn his hand against you, 
kill your enemy or your dearest friend, from the mother who bore you to the 
but you will be krissed in the end likea outcast you have befriended. 
pariah dog. Every man, woman, and The laws are as immutable as fate. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 











THE LARK’S SECRET. 


TELL me, dear Lark, who taught you 
To make the meadows ring? 

Did the fair nymphs of Calypso 
Teach you to sing? 

The lute you play is silver, 

With delicate strings of gold,— 

Who was the generous giver ?— 

I’d like to be told. 


“Well, it is no great secret! 

My songs I learn in my dreams, 

I catch the gold from the sunshine, 
The silver I get from the streams; 
I sing but the beauties of nature, 
Too sweet for the human eye; 

My notes are taught by the angels, 
My lute came down from the sky.” 


Warren Truitt. 








APRIL Ist. Wretched day ; alternate 
spits of snow and rain and watery 
bursts of sunshine. Sore throat, too 
restless and feverish to either read, 
write, or sleep. Have divided the time 
pretty equally between hovering over 
the fire, and watching some people mov- 
ing into the house next door. 
they thought I was taking an inventory 
of their belongings. Well, so I was. 
Old-fashioned and shabby as to uphol- 
stery, but good in their day; an old ma- 
hogany sideboard and hall table that are 
really gems ; would like to buy them of 
her, but I know she would not sell. Has 
brought them all in from the country 
since her mother died. I know it as 
well as if she had told me; she is in 
half mourning yet. Only modern things 
were a kitchen table, with flour bin 
under it, a wicker criband baby carriage, 
and a gasoline stove. Does her own 
work, of course. Was looking out for 
the baby all day ; young girl brought it 
in the car about four o’clock ; some 
friend kept it for her, I suppose, while 
she was getting things settled a little, 
for young girl went away again in a few 
moments. Between five and six hubby 
came home ; quite a crowing and kissing 
time among the three of them at the 
front door, and later I saw him getting 
in kindlings and coal, and making a fire 
in the dining-room grate. Then they 
came and pinned up a newspaper at the 
window, — not having blinds up yet. 
Then I thought it was time for me to 
try and brace up a bit and get ready for 
tea, when a messenger boy came up with 
a note, saying not to wait tea. “Late 
tonight.” Very thoughtful of Harry; 
always sends word when he is late. Not 
wanting any tea myself, came up to bed, 
and am scribbling this for want of some- 
thing better to do while Sarah is brush- 
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ing my hair, and getting mea hot-water 
bottle and a mustard plaster. Will really 
have to send for the doctor, if I am not 
feeling better inthe morning. Wonder 
if the baby is a boy or a girl? 

April roth. Been in bed a week, and 
hanging around in my room. Bored to 
death with myself, but the doctor says 
I must not leave it for a week yet. 
Grippe. Disgusting just now, for my 
gown came home yesterday for Mrs. 
Smitherton’s musicale ; lovely, and fits 
me beyond praise. I shall raise Sarah’s 
wages ; she has been so faithful to me 
through this ; Harry, poor fellow, under- 
took to sit up with me one night, but 
nearly yawned his head off, and I sent 
him to bed at twelveo’clock. I wonder 
how it is that they manage to keep 
awake at the club till all hours, playing 
poker. Suppose it is like a woman ata 
ball,— I could dance every night in the 
week, if the music was good, and the 
partners. That Mr. Wellington dances 
very well. What a vara avis a dancing 
man that is really grown up is in society 
nowadays. My neighbors are about set- 
tled. Of course I have peeked at them 
most of the time the last three days. 
He staid home Sunday all day and tin- 
kered about, putting up blinds and 
hanging screen curtains. Have heard 
them tacking at carpets evenings. Won- 
der why they don’t wax the floor and 
put down rugs? So much more stylish, 
and I should think, cheaper, too. 

11th. Saw Mr. Wellington crossing 
the street, this morning. Such good 
shoulders. He didn’t see me, never 
even raised his eyes tothe house. Won- 
der if he knows we live here? Heard 
the little woman next door singing this 
morning ; the windows were open while 
she was dusting. Has a nice little voice. 
She was singing, “ Mrs. Lofty and I.” 
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Suppose she thinks I am Mrs. Lofty. 
Just so. 
‘*Mrs. Lofty has her jewels. So have I. 
Wears hers on her bosom ; inside, I.” 

I believe I will have some jewels. 
Have always been sort of waiting for 
Harry to present me with some, but he 
will never think of it till the end of the 
world. Believe the first thing I do when 
I get well will be to go down to Sparkle 
& Sellers, and get that moonstone brace- 
let. I always had a weakness for those 
moonstones, and it will be just the ticket 
for that new gown. Dear me, when ever 
will I have a chance to wear it ? 

Thursday, 12th. Such luck. Note 
from Mrs. Smitherton this morning, 
saying her two stars both have the 
grippe, and that she just must postpone 
her musicale until the twenty-fifth. Said 
she was going to have a notice to that 
effect in Sunday paper, but as she had 
heard me say I never read the Society 
Notes, she was afraid I would n’t see it. 
I believe she meant that for sarcasm ; 
she could n’t resist the opportunity to 
say a spiteful thing. No matter. I shall 
have a chance to wear my new gown 
and moonstone bracelet. Weather has 
improved, and my neighbor had her baby 
carriage out on her south porch this 
morning. Took my opera glasses and 
had a good look at the baby. Jolly little 
thing, two or three years old. Girl, I 
should think, but you can’t most always 
tell,— when you're not an expert. 

13th. Perfectly heavenly day; cer- 
tainly should have gone out, if the doc- 
tor had not come in early, on purpose, 
he said, to forbid such a thing, or even 
that I should dare sit by the open win- 
dow. Horrid thing. I know it would 
have done me good. My neighbor seems 
to have Mrs. Lofty on her mind a good 
deal. This morning she was giving us 


the verse about, 

‘Her husband comes home beneath the starlight, 
In the purple twilight, mine.” 

Wonder why those sort of people always 

think rich people are heartless and im- 
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moral? Dear me! am I not the same 
person that ran around in calico pina- 
fores on a farm down in Maine, fifteen 
years or so ago? And didn’t Harry 
work his own way up from office boy, 
and educate himself? She dressed her- 
self and the baby up and went down in 
the car this afternoon. Of course she 
didn’t know how much “ Mrs. Lofty” 
envied her that privilege. 

April 15th. Beastly weather again. 
I vow I never will spend another spring 
in this climate. What is the use of hav- 
ing money, if you can’t make yourself 
comfortable with it? Of course, Harry 
won't go. We have never had but one 
trip together since the honeymoon, and 
then he took pneumonia and swore it 
was damp sheets. I thought it was 
standing on the rear platform of the 
sleeper at night, “to get a breath of fresh 
air,” and smoke,— would n’t go into the 
smoking-room because he said there 
were some “cads from Kansas City ” in 
there, smoking the worst tobacco he 
ever smelled. One of the cads from 
Kansas City turned out next day to be 
a Boston man with a patronymic that 
claimed even Harry’s respect, and the 
other was an Ohio man, first cousin to 
a very great person. I liked them both ; 
thought Kansas City had improved the 
original type, but Harry always says my 
five years in California have quite unfit- 
ted me for making nice discriminations 
in such things. 

20th. Feel quite girly-girlish tonight 
and confidential, dear Diary. Had a 
lovely ride today. Harry gave me a 
shock, by coming home from the office 
in the middle of the afternoon to take 
me himself, and brought me a basket of 
violets, too. I could n’t help but chaff 
him a little in honor of the unusual dem- 
onstration ; and he actually got stuffy 
about it. How funny men are; you nev- 
er know how to take them,— or rather, 
how they are going to take you. 

21st, Saturday. That little woman 
next door is beginning to irritate me 
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with her “Mrs. Lofty.” Does she intend 
to be personal, or does n’t she think I can 
hear her? This morning it was,— 
**Mrs. Lofty has her carriage, so have I.” 

Does she think it one of the crying sins 
of rich people when they don’t happen 
to have any children? I think it is one 
of the crying sins of poor people that 
they have so many. 

Friday, 27th. Well, I wore my new 
gown ; it was a success, but otherwise 
the.affair was not so much of a one as 
anticipated. Theaccompanist was down 
with the grippe, and had to be substi- 
tuted at the last moment: Mrs. Senator 
Bilkins, in whose honor the musicale was 
to have been given in the first instance, 
had been called back to Washington by 
the illness of the Senator, and so Mrs. 
Smitherton was deprived of her biggest 
gun. Sad how these things will happen. 
That Mr. Wellington is very entertain- 
ing; has traveled everywhere. Mrs. 
Morrison is really getting too fat, she 
ought not to go decolleté any more. If I 
were one of her intimate friends I would 
tell her so. I have lost five pounds with 
the grippe. I can’t afford to lose any 
more. 

May Ist. What a borea town of this 
size is. It is big enough to have lost all 
its neighborliness and homogeneity, and 
not big enough to make a success of the 
city ways it apes. Theater or opera 
only semi-occasionally, and cut down to 
fit the stage. Pah! I believe I will give 
an afternoon tea and ask the men. I 
wonder how many of them would come? 
Harry asked Mr. Wellington up to din- 
ner Sunday. Seems to have taken a 
great a fancy to him. So have I. I never 
could like a little man. It was Harry’s 
back I fell in love with,— and I was so 
disappointed when he turned around, 
and I saw he had a big nose and wore 
glasses. 

2d. I wonder if Mrs. Lowly, next 
door, and her Darby never get tired of 
one another? He stays home every 
evening. She bobs up serenely at the 
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hall door at night, and to dispatch him 
in the morning. If he is a little late 
coming home, she and the baby are 
hanging over the front gate, since the 
weather is pleasant. When he turns the 
corner she opens the gate, and the baby 
falls over itself trying to gettohim. A 
bunch of Frances with compliments of 
Mr. Ferdinand Wellington this morning. 
Very polite of him. Suppose he intends 
that to do instead of a dinner call. Prob- 
ably my taste is uncultivated, but [ nev- 
er could see why people have such acraze 
over those roses. To me they always 
seem like little pink cabbages. 
Thursday night, May 3d. How deadly 
dull this townis! Nothing in view but 
an afternoon card party at Mrs. Joy’s. It 
there is anything I despise more than 
other things it is those female card par- 
ties. They would n’t gamble,— of course 
not,— but their eyes will shine, and they 
will get white around the lips with anx- 
iety over the odd trick. And what they 
care for in the “prize” is its absolute 
money value. Don’t tell me to the con- 
trary. Pshaw! I had rather play poker 
or twenty-one for stakes, and done with 
it. It has got so that you can’t even 
have people sit at your table and partake 
of your food, but you must give them a 
chromo for accepting your hospitality. 
If I were Mrs. Senator Bilkins,— for ex- 
ample,— I would revolutionize al] that. 
Nancy Hammond was here for two 
hours this afternoon. She is a simple- 
ton, alovable one, of course. She talked 
all the time about “Ferd Wellington.” 
In a way, one doesn’t blame her; but 
even at her age I should have had sense 
enough to keep quiet. I didn’t mention 
the roses, but told her if I had known 
Harry was going to bring Mr. Welling- 
ton to dinner Sunday, would have asked 
her to make a fourth. She looked so 
disappointed I couldn’t forbear quoting, 
‘* All sad words of tongue or pen.” 
She only giggled, but of course one for- 
gives a pretty young thing of eighteen 


for giggling. 
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May 5th. Thank Providence, the Bos- 
tonians are coming for three nights this 
week. Told Harry to be sure to go the 
first thing this morning and get seats, 
but of course he will forget’it. Wish I 
had sent Martin down forthem. Mrs. 
Smitherton was just in, wanting me to 
join some kind of culture class that she 
is getting up, to listen to a series of lec- 
tures on French literature by Mrs. 
Bloom, who has just returned from a 
year in Europe, and needs to turn an 
honest penny in some ultra-aristocratic 
sort of way. Of course I joined. Any- 
thing for a change, but as for French 
literature,—if I knew a good deal less 
about it, I think it would be a good deal 
better perhaps for me. Mrs. Lowly was 
out digging in her garden this morning, 
while I was out in mine giving Martin 
some directions. I made acquaintance 
with her over the fence by giving the 
baby a bunch of early posies. It is a 
girl,and its name is Dorothy — Dorothy 
Sanders. 

Saturday, 6th. Mr. Ferdinand Wel- 
lington called last evening. Harry hap- 
pened to come home early (9 o’clock,) 
and they had a great discussion on poli- 
tics. Mr. W. isa free-trader as far as 
he is anything. It always seems to me 
that so much travel and culture makes 
people lukewarm in their sentiments 
about anything ; but perhaps if Harry 
were not making pins himself for a liv- 
ing he would n’t care about their being 
protected. I have always noticed one’s 
business has a deal to do with one’s prin- 
ciples, political or otherwise. Mr. W. is 
getting up a box party for the Bostoni- 
ans’ first night, and wants me to offici- 
ate as Chappie. Of course said I would 
be delighted, and arranged for them to 
meet here, and return for supper after- 
wards. 

Wednesday night. Tired out with 
“assisting ” at one of those stupid teas, 
where the receiving women get them- 
selves up for the opera, and the received 
come in their street costumes. On the 
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way home they all discuss the quantity 
and quality of the refreshmcnts, and the 
taste and cost of the decorations, as 
compared with Mrs. Somebody Else’s. 
It will all be in the Society Notes, down 
to the last rosebud and the last half yard 
of gauze. That is what they give it for. 
But I would n’t have stayed away for the 
world. Why, I wonder? I was suggest- 
ing to Harry tonight before he went out 
that he divide his attentions between me 
and the Club. I am not exacting; I am 
willing to make a fair divide. Suppose 
hearing Mrs. Lowly at her “starlight 
and twilight” again this morning put 
me on to it. Harry got out of patience ; 
wanted to know why on earth I didn’t 
do something to “improve my mind,” 
so that I would n’t be such a bore to my- 
self. Told him that was what I married 
him for, to get my mind improved, and 
thought it was pretty near time he was 
making a beginning before the case got 
quite hopeless. Saw Mrs. Lowly in 
and out at her work this morning with 
a towel around her head. She really 
looked wretchedly ill, and I went to the 
fence and asked her to let me mind the 
baby for a couple of hours while she lay 
down. She handed it over rather doubt- 
fully, remarking she was afraid it would 
not stay with a stranger ; but bless you, 
it made itself quite at home, and I kept 
it nearly the whole day. Wonderful 
what a lot of company a little thing like 
that can be; it talks quite plainly, and 
sat up at dinner with us and behaved as 
properly as possible, and ate with such 
an appetite that it positively gave me 
one. 

Saturday, May 12th. Box party came 
off in great shape Thursday night. Mr. 
Wellington sent up a big bunch of Jacks, 
—as he did to all three of the girls. 
Harry brought me a cluster of those 
eternal Frances when he came home. It 
is a long time since I have had such an 
embarrassing richesse. I compromised 
by taking the half of each and putting 
them together, which was just the thing 
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for the pink and garnet costume I wore. 
Mr. Wellington was very polite, as of 
course he ought to have been. But I 
fancy Nancy was put out a little. Silly 
thing! doesn’t she know that she has 
the greatest of all charms—youth? And 
according to Mrs. Smitherton, I hear 
that I have none, except my good clothes. 
She is reported to have said that a hop- 
pole would look well, as exquisitely 
dressed as Mrs. Isham always was. 
What a mercy that Mrs. Isham knows 
how to dress. By the way, Ferdinand 
Wellington asked me the other night if 
I always looked bored. Now I am never 
bored, only tired. Have been tired ever 
since as a little girl I once figured out 
how many times I would have to breathe 
before I was forty. It is a fact, I never 
have recovered from that. I should 
fancy that Mr. Wellington would bea 
rather dangerous sort of man — to some 
people. He has a way, I notice, of giv- 
ing a woman the impression that he 
understands her better than she does 
herself. But I understand myself very 
well, Mr. Ferdinand Wellington,— bet- 
ter, perhaps, than is generally credited. 

The 14th. Was quite surprised yes- 
terday to see Miss Dottie walking in 
just before church time, all dressed 
ready to go with her mamma. When I 
asked her how she got over the fence, 
she said the “black man” lifted up “so,” 
bending herself over to the ground and 
making a great upward stretch with her 
little fat arms. Harry commenced teas- 
ing her, and after looking at him disap- 
provingly a little while, she asked me if 
that was “my papa.” When I said yes, 
she remarked candidly that he was not 
as nice as her papa; her’s had hair all 
over his head, and not so much on his 
face. Just then her mother commenced 
calling for her in a fright, and Harry 
took her out and put her over the fence 
to her “own nice papa,” as she called 
him, patting him and looking askance 
at Harry, who was a little nettled. I 
wonder why it is that the greatest of us 
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are so puffed up with complacency when 
a strange little one takes to us, and so 
put out when it doesn’t. After dinner, 
when Harry and Mr. Sanders were vis- 
iting over the fence in their smoking 
jackets, she got herself put over again, 
and followed me around among the 
flower-beds. She was pleased to admire 
my garden hat greatly, and when I tied 
it on her little bare head she looked so 
cunning in it that I told her it was her 
own, and sent her home with it, after 
giving her some icecream. I saw from 
the window afterwards her mother try- 
ing to coax it from her, while she stoutly 
maintained, “It is mine; ’ady said so,” 
holding on to it with both hands, and 
stamping her feet with shrieks of wrath. 
I had to go to the rescue. 

Wednesday, 17th. Harry came home 
yesterday in a great hurry to catch the 
four o’clock for New York. While I 
was packing his grip, he said, “I know 
what you are thinking of, but it is all 
right. You go with the Smithertons, 
and Ferd Wellington will look after you 
when you get there. By the way, there 
are some flowers on the hall table. I 
was in sucha hurry, I hardly know what 
they are. Sorry I have to go just today, 
but you see how it is, Patsie. Take care 
of yourself, and have a good time.” It 
was the Club reception that he was talk- 
ing about, and at first I thought I wouid 
not go at all, handed about in that way 
from one toanother. But I changed my 
mind after a while ; the Club only gives 
one reception in a year. It is about the 
swellest affair we have. Everybody that 
is anybody always has a new gown for 
it, and I did want to go and wear mine, 
—dead white this time; no color but 
Harry’s flowers and my own lips, which 
are always scarlet, no matter whether I 
am well or ill. Mrs. Smitherton, I be- 
lieve, says I paint them. Ferd Welling- 
ton “ looked after me ” very well indeed. 
He said to me, while we were sitting out 
a dance in the hall, that Fate had made 
one of its frequent mistakes when it in- 
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troduced me to existence down in Maine 
in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

“ And where and when, pray, should 
I have had my debut ?” 

“QO, in the Orient somewhere, a very 
long time ago; or in France, perhaps, 
in the time of Le Grand Monarque.” 

“Then I should not have had the 
pleasure of knowing you,” I said mock- 
ingly.” 

But he answered, with perfect serious- 
ness, “ O yes, you would. I should have 
been there. Fate does look after some 
things.” 

“T don’t think Fate bothers itself 
about such trifles at all,” I said shortly, 
and rose to go back to the dancing- 
rooms. It was after supper, and I no- 
tice champagne does make a difference 
with the best of men. I never drink it 
myself ; it gives me a color, and that is 
not becoming to my particular style of 
beauty. Went in this afternoon and 
made a formal call on Mrs. Sanders. Dot- 
tie comes to see me two or three times 
every day now. Her mother says she 
can’t keep her at home any more. She 
always asks the first thing, “ Has you 
any ice-tream today?” She has a dis- 
criminating palate; appreciates good 
things, and does not forget their name 
or appearance between times. 

Saturday, 27th of May. Ferd Welling- 
ton is certainly a godsend to the dull 
town. He is getting up a riding club; 
that is one place where Iam sure Harry 
will find time to go with me. Have tele- 
graphed fora new habit. Wore mine 
out completely last summer. Found a 
perfectly white hair in my head yester- 
day. Sarah tried to comfort me by say- 
ing that was nothing, you found a white 
hair in children’s now and then. Good 
Sarah! Wonder what I shall occupy 
myself with when I am gray? 

June Ist. Had Sarah cut out a lot of 


my hair yesterday. It’s too heavy, now 
the weather is getting warm. Dottie 
was up in my room, and she cried when 
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she heard the shears going through, 
and said, “ Oh, poor hair, you hurt it!” 
She really made me feel quite creepy, 
for I don’t like the sound myself. She 
is a queer baby. She has a great fear, 
instinctively or instilled, I know not 
which, of electric cars ; she told me that 
if she went out there the cars would cut 
her head off, and all the sawdust would 
run out. I find she feels herself to be 
stuffed with sawdust, like her doll. 
June 6th. Ferd Wellington, last time 
he was here, was recounting some tale 
about climbing some volcano in Mexico. 
All the time he was talking, I was say- 
ing the most absurd thing to myself: 
“Tf you and I should be walking to- 
gether, and should encounter a mad dog, 
for instance, I wonder what you would 
do?” Iwonder if heis brave? He is 
big enough to be. Dottie spends half 
her time with me. Harry was saying 
yesterday he thought he would have to 
make Mrs. Sandersa present of the cot- 
tage, for he didn’t know what would 
happen to me if they should move. He 
was in fun, but I would doit in a minute 
if she would accept it ; but she would n’t. 
June 18th, Sunday. Have been writing 
letters all the afternoon. I always get 
retrospective and introspective when I 
write a lot of letters. I do enjoy the 
riding club so. We all go out together 
three times a week, but Harry and I 
ride every evening. Harry rides well, 
better than Ferd Wellington, to my 
thinking. He is too English in his style 
to suit me. I sometimes wonder if 
he has any residuum of America left in 
him somewhere? Nancy Hammond is 
rather cool to me, I fancy. Only my 
guilty conscience, I expect. Silly child ! 
June 20th. Came across my old ba- 
tiste in my wardrobe today, and had 
Sarah rip it up and press it, and had such 
fun fitting it over into a regular little 
picture-book frock for Dottie. She is 
the quaintest little thing, and I shall 
construct a frock that expresses her. 
June 27th. Nothing but tennis and 
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riding, neither one conducive to plump- 
ness. Doctor Pillsbury says I must drink 
a pint of cream every day. If I werea 
doctor and had aname like that, I’d have 
it changed by act of Parliament. Was 
surprised last night to find that Ferd 
Wellington still believes himself to have 
enthusiasms. Suppose I must have 
shown my incredulity in my face, for 
he stopped abruptly in the midst of his 
flight and said, “ You are laughing at 
me,” and blushed like a boy. It is the 
first time I ever saw him lose his self- 
possession the least little particle, and it 
has set me to reflecting a bit; but I think 
it was only wounded amour propre. 

July toth. The Smithertons have 
gone out to their farm — country place, 
I should say —for the summer. We 
made up a party and rode out the night 
before the Fourth, and staid till Satur- 
day. It rained all day the 5th, and we 
all went out to the barn, and I tried to 
play “ basket-ball ”’ under Ferd Welling- 
ton’s tuition. That young man is inval- 
uable under such circumstances. I mis- 
trust that he aspires to lead the Cotillion 
next winter. I thought better of him 
than that, at one time. When I said 
“ Harry,” heonly laughed,—a little non- 
committal laugh that he has on occa- 
sions. I wonder if he would mind if I 
were to lead the first one with him — 
with Ferd, I mean? I know people who 
would mind,—and speak their mind. 

July 18th. Found Dottie’s pink frock 
today in my work basket, and gave it to 
Sarah to finish up. I never can bear to 
go back to anything after it has got cold. 
I notice Mrs. Lowly does n’t sing about 
Mrs. Lofty any more: perhaps she has 
“dropped on herself,” as the gamins 
say. She is a well meaning little body. 
Ferd Wellington didn’t ride last even- 
ing, and they said he was sick. I wanted 
Harry to stop in and inquire after him 
today, but he said I could go and inquire 
myself, if I was so d——d anxious. I 
shall: that is, I'shall send Martin, with 
some flowers and polite inquiries. 
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July 28th. Am going to the seaside 
on the first. The Smithertons have 
gone to Liberty Beach for August, and 
I shall go down for themonth. I never 
have felt like myself since that horrid 
grippe. Doctor says I went out too 
soon ; I maintain I stayed in too long. 

Monday, 31st. What dreadful things 
childrenare. Yesterday evening, as we 
were all sitting out on the porch, Dottie 
on my lap, playing with all the bangles 
and all the other detached portions of 
my person that she could abstract, she 
suddenly spoke up, in the middle of a 
contemplative silence that seemed to 
have fallen on the group, “ You have 
two papas, has n’t you? My mamma has 
only one.” You could have cut the en- 
suing stillness withaknife. Icouldn’t 
speak, because I was choked with laugh- 
ter quite as much as embarrassment, 
and neither of the men could speak. 
Wellington never flickered ‘an eyelash, 
but took his.cigar out of his mouth and 
knocked the ashes off it, with a perfectly 
preoccupied air; but Harry simply 
glowered. 

Liberty Beach, Wednesday, August 
3rd. Well, here Iam; not really half 
as comfortable as I was at home, but it 
is cooler. Harry escorted me down with 
all due observances, and went back again 
this morning. I fancy he has appeared 
to be ruminating some cud not alto- 
gether to his taste, ever since Sunday 
last. To behonest, I must say, I would n’t 
mind if he were. 

The 8th. Am having a charming 
time. There is nothing so shames the 
trivialities and falseness out of you as 
the companionship of the ocean. It calls 
to you, day and night, until deep answers 
unto deep. I shall be a better woman 
for this month with myself and the sea. 
I say with myself, for Mrs. Smitherton 
don’t count. I miss Dottie. I wanted 
to bring her with me, and it would have 
done her a world of good, but her mother 
would n’t trust her with me. That’s the 
way with these mother-hens. They 
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think unless you have hatched a setting 
of your own, you don’t know an egg 
from a turnip. 

Tuesday, August 16th. When Ferd 
Wellington walked into the dining room 
Saturday evening with Mr. Smitherton 
I was angry. That is honest truth. So 
much so, that I asked him, when he joined 
me on the piazza later, (the Smithertons 
having, I thought rather pointedly, left 
the field clear,) if there were no other 
place in America besides Liberty Beach 
where he could spend his vacation? He 
answered my question very coolly with 
another,— “ Did you suppose for a mo- 
ment when youcamehere that I wouldn’t 
come?” But I am not angry any more. 
Iam glad. Received a letter from Harry 
this morning, saying he was going up 
into the Adirondacks fishing for two 
weeks. If a man is too indifferent or 
too stupid to look after his own wife, 
why should she trouble herself ? 

Tuesday, August 30th. Ferd Wel- 
lington went back yesterday morning. 
Weare going tomorrow. Shall be home 
in time to get everything in running 
order again before my liege returns from 
the Adirondacks. I have had a lovely 
two weeks ; incense burned at my shrine 
morning, noon, and night. It is pleas- 
ant, even if you know it deadly. Mrs. 
Smitherton, on the whole, has behaved 
very well. Of course, I know she has 
been bottling herself up against our re- 
turn to town, but I don’t care. I don’t 
believe I shall ever get over this cough, 
and a short life and a merry one was 
always my motto. 

September 5th. Home. Dottie was 
so glad to see me back: the poor little 
thing is looking wretchedly pale and 
peaked. I must try and find something 
to coax up her appetite, she used to be 
such a little epicure. Harry is back 


from his fishing, looking brown and well, 
and says I don’t seem to have fattened 
myself up much. We have reorganized 
our riding club. Shall be delighted to 
get in the saddle again. 
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September 12th. Midnight. Sleep is 
impossible, so here I am, little Diary, 
wreaking myself upon you. This even- 
ing Harry, Ferd Wellington, and myself, 
were sauntering in the garden, waiting 
for some others of our party, our three 
horses standing ina bunch at the gate. 
Some one of the people who are always 
doing such things, had left the Sanders’ 
gate unlatched, and Miss Dorothy, of 
course, was the first to find it out. We 
watched her, as she opened it wide, 
and standing there a moment gazed 
longingly at the Great World outside. 
Then she put out one foot, then the 
other, looked up the street and down 
the street, to see if any of the rags and 
bottle men or ’lectic cars, or other bug- 
aboos of her imagination, were in view. 
Seeing nothing alarming, she ventured 
out into the middle of the walk. 

“Hi, there! said Harry. What will 
mamma do to you when she catches 
you?” 

Thus challenged, she paused irreso- 
lutely, longing with all her little un- 
fledged human will to do some forbidden 
thing, and yet hesitating before taking 
the plunge. Just then, from somewhere, 
none of us had noticed him before, ap- 
peared a mongrel dog at the end of the 
block. He was coming on at a trot, his 
head down, his tongue hanging out. 

“ What is the matter with that dog ?” 
said I. ‘Dottie, come here to me di- 
rectly.” 

“That dog is mad,” said Harry, after 
a second’s pause. 

“ Dottie, Dottie!” I shrieked wildly, 
and flung myself at the gate, but Ferd 
Wellington caught me in a grip of iron, 
and held me back. Then I saw that in 
the very instant of his speaking Harry 
had vaulted over the low iron railing 
that fences in our garden from the 
street, and was rushing towards the 
child. She laughed wilfully, and com- 
menced to run with all her little speed 
towards the dog. Harry was on her in 
two bounds, and snatched her from 
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under the creature’s very muzzle, and 
flung her over the fence into her moth- 
er’s arms,— who had got there by this 
time, with such a look on her face as 
you don’t forget when you have seen it. 
The dog gave one snap at Harry’s legs 
and went on. As he passed the horses, 
my poor little mare, always nervous at 
dogs, shied at him, and he jumped at 
her and bit her lip ; she broke loose with 
a snort of pain, and tore down the street, 
and the demon dog kept straight on his 
way. At the moment I thought of none 
of those things, for my eyes were fixed 
on Harry, who was walking back rap- 
idly, putting on his glasses, which had 
fallen off in the fray. 

“ Harry, Harry,” I cried, nearly suf- 
focated with terror, “did he bite you?” 

He looked at me quietly, without an- 
swering, and then I knew for the first 
time, that Ferd was still holding me by 
the shoulder with all his might. He 
took his arm down without any appear- 
ance of confusion or haste (blessed be 
such perfect self-possession) and said, 
“Your wife had to be restrained by main 
force from throwing herself into the 
breach.” 

“So I see,” said Harry dryly, and 
passed on into the house. 

He got his pistol, and went after the 
beast, without stopping to see if he had 
been touched by its teeth ; but a singu- 
larly opportune policeman had killed 
him before Harry got up with him. 
Then he came back, and took off his 
riding boot and examined his leg; the 
boot had saved him, he had n’t a scratch. 
I threw myself on him, somewhat melo- 
dramatically I am sure, but I would have 
got as much reciprocity from a lamp- 
post ; and then, when somebody came 
running in and said Mrs. Sanders was 
in screaming hysterics, and nobody 
could do anything with her, I went out 
and drove away the mob of people that 
by this time had filled both my doorway 
and hers, and took the poor little woman 
in hand. Noone could blame her for 
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having hysterics. I don’t know why I 
don’t have them myself. Just another 
phase of my utter heartlessness, I sup- 
pose. 

N. B. I always knew Ferd Welling- 
ton would not be equal to the mad dog, 
— though why the idea of that particu- 
lar form of danger should have haunted 
me is a mystery I would leave for the 
Harvard Laboratory of Psychology to 
fathom. 

Sept. 16th. They killed my poor Gyp- 
sy yesterday. I made Harry doit him- 
self, to be sure that it was done merci- 
fully. It seems to me I never shall 
sleep again without seeing that horrid 
creature, with his red, unseeing eyes and 
his tongue lolling out. 

Sept. 18th. Poor little Mrs. Lowly 
came to me in great trepidation today. 
She felt that she had a duty to discharge 
to Mrs. Lofty, or rather I fancy, to Mrs. 
Lofty’s husband. She did n’t relish ita 
bit, but how else could she pay the debt 
of gratitude she owed to a man who had 
saved her child’s life at the risk of his 
own ? I saw it all going on in her mind 
while she was beating about the bush, 
with a great deal of embarrassment and 
blushing (on her part, not on mine). By 
the time she arrived at the point I was 
there waiting for her. Of course it all 
amounted to this, “ Don’t you think —” 
and “ Wouldn’t it be better now,—” 
“ Of course I understand perfectly well, 
but you know how people talk,—” “ He 
really is here a great deal,—”’ “ Of course 
everybody knows that the Hammonds 
are spiteful, but then Mrs. Smitherton, 
—and then she professes to be such 
a friend of yours, you know,—” “OQ, I 
hope you are not angry, for you have 
been so good to Dottie, and Will and I 
both are so fond of you.” 

“Tam not angry at all, Mrs. Sanders,” 
saidI. “Iappreciate your motives, but 
it seems to me that Mr. Isham is the 
only person who has any right to take 
any interest in this matter, and as long 
as he does not object, why should any 
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one else? I give you my word, Mrs. 
Sanders, that if he should once so much 
as say, ‘Dropit now, Patsie, had n’t you 
better ?’ it would be dropped.” 

Mrs. Sanders looked at me queerly a 
moment out of her big baby-blue eyes, 
and then replied persuasively, “If I were 
you, Mrs. Isham, I would n’t wait for 
that. Men are queer; sometimes they 
don’t say the thing that a woman would 
be the most obvious to say.” 

I believe you, my dear. It is remark- 
able how much penetration the little 
matter-of-fact, common-place women 
have sometimes. I suppose I ought to 
be winding up the spool, but the kitten 
at the other end of the string is so 
amusing. I don’t know how I shall get 
through the long evenings that are co.n- 
ing on ; they will be drearier than ever. 
When a person hasn’t her mind im- 
proved, or perhaps none to improve, it 
is so delightful to have some one about 
that is pleased with one’s incipient idi- 
ocy ; who will now and again laugh that 
little laugh of pure enjoyment in her 
folly which a woman feels to be a caress. 

Oct. rst. Doctor Pillsbury was asking 
me yesterday where I was planning: to 
spend the winter. 

“Where else would I spend it but 
here at home ?” said I. 

“O,” he replied, “I thought I had 
heard you say you never would spend 
another in this place. If I were you, 
Mrs. Isham, I would go away for a few 
months to Florida, or the Bahamas, or 
Southern California,if you would prefer. 
That little cough of yours might turn out 
something more serious, if you let it get 
settled on you.” 

I laughed, rather shortly, “ It’s pretty 
well settled, I think, Doctor,” said I. 
“ And I shall be so much more comfort- 
able at home.” 

“Well,” he answered, “I shall speak 
to your husband. He will probably have 
more eloquence of persuasion than I.” 


“Doctor,” I cried, “I forbid you to 
speak to Harry.” 
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He took off his glasses and looked at 
me. “You women are all alike,” he said. 

“Which means in your dictionary, I 
suppose, that we are all fools,” I said a 
little bitterly. 

“T did n’t say it,” he returned calmly. 
“Young woman, I had the honor of 
bringing you into the world, and I in- 
tend to see that you don’t leave it pre- 
maturely.” 

“T’ll never forgive you if you meddle,” 
I exclaimed passionately. 

“ Meddle nothing,” he said brusquely. 
“‘T shall attend to my professional busi- 
ness. And, Patsie my child, do you try 
and be as little like the others that you 
were mentioning a moment ago as you 
can, in the course of nature. Mind that 
beef tea every day, and quit dreaming 
about mad dogs.” 

Oct. 4th. Having on one of my rare 
fits of housewifery today, I was going 
through Harry’s escritoire in his “den,” 
which I seldom enter, when what should 
I come across but a lot of long black 
hair done up carefully in tissue paper. 
It took me a moment or two to recog- 
nize that it was my own,— the same that 
Dottie felt so unhappy about the day 
Sarah cut it off. I told her to burn it 
up. As I stood passing it over the back 


‘of my hand, and laughing to myself at 


the discovery of such an unexpected 
streak of sentiment in my practical hus- 
band, suddenly the room seemed filled 
with the scent of La France roses, and I 
saw a little bisque doll creature giggling 
among the sofa cushions, while I mocked 
her with,— 

‘* Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest of these: ‘It might have been. 

Foolish, pretty Nancy. I wonder if I 
have robbed you of anything that ever 
would have been yours, in any case ? 

Oct. 6th. This evening, as I sat sing- 
ing idle snatches at the piano, I heard 
Sarah ushering in Ferd Wellington. I 
rose hastily and disappeared into the 
library ; he must have seen the last flirt 
of my skirts as they went through the 
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door. Sarah followed me through two 
or three rooms, and cornered me at last 
in the conservatory off the dining-room. 
I had not made up my mind to do it be- 
fore, but I was making it up as I fled. I 
turned and faced her. 

“Mrs. Isham,” she said inquiringly, 
“Mr. Wellington is in the parlor.” 

“Tell him ‘not at home,’ Sarah,” I 
said quietly. 

She opened her mouth at me, and shut 
it again before she answered. “ Mrs. 
Isham, how can I? He knows you are 
at home.” 

“ Sarah,” I said, “you must!” 

Sarah said no more, but went off with 
a face like a peony, to falsify herself. I 
never did a rude and cruel thing like that 
before in my life, but observation has 
taught me there is no use in trying the 
“tapering-off” process in such cases. 
The pill can’t be sugar-coated. 

October 7th, 10 Pp. Ms. A messenger 
boy came up this afternoon with a note. 
’T was brief :— 

Have I offended you in some unknown way? Or 
has some one of our solicitous friends been making 
mischief of some sort? I think I have a right to ask 
you these questions. F. W. 


I kept the boy waiting, while I turned 
over the leaf and wrote inside the same 
sheet : 

You have a right to ask, therefore I answer. No 
solicitous friends have made mischief, and you have 
not offended. On the contrary, for many acts of 
considerate friendship I shall always hold you in 
grateful remembrance. But I have awakened toa 
sense of my own folly, and I shall pursue it no fur- 
ther. It is my intention that we meet henceforth as 
the merest chance acquaintances. You are at lib- 
erty to think as ill of me as I deserve ; it will help 
you to recover from any wounds your pride may 
suffer from my resolution. 


Having thus burned my bridges be- 
hind me, I went upstairs and cried my- 
self into such a headache that I could 
not appear at tea-time, and was glad of 
the excuse it gave me to hide my red 
eyes under a wet towel and darkened 
room. If Sarah were blind, deaf, and 


dumb, she could not appear more ob- 
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tuse than she does. Good girl. I shall 
remember her in my will. 

October 9th. I asked the Sanderses 
over this evening for a game of dupli- 
cate whist. Harry stayed home when I 
asked him, with perfect politeness. His 
politeness is something appalling now- 
adays. I feel that I shall not be able to 
bear up under it much longer. We had 
no more than got settled down to the 
game, before Mrs. Smitherton dropped 
in to “wait until called for” by that do- 
cile mate of hers. I knew she was burst- 
ing with something the minute she 
came in, and kept wondering what it 
could be ; I had an idea that perhaps 
Ferd had eloped with Nancy Hammond. 
She could n’t hold in long. 

“What in the world has Ferd Welling- 
ton gone to South Africa for?” she 
blurted out at me, as if I carried his mo- 
tives around in my pocket. 

I felt their eyes all on me in an instant 
like gimlets ; all but Harry’s,—they were 
like poniards, piercing to my very mar- 
row. Thank Heaven, my surprise was 
so genuine that nobody could doubt it. 

“South Africa! When?” was all I 
could think of to say. 

“Why, this afternoon,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Smitherton, her eyes all but start- 
ing out of her head at this unexpected 
turn of affairs. “ He threw up his posi- 
tion at the bank yesterday, and would 
make no explanation to Mr. Smitherton 
except that he had important private 
business of his own which could not 
wait.” 

“T suppose ‘his old craze for wander- 
ing has come back on him again,” said 
Mrs. Sanders, coming to my rescue in 
this most matter-of-fact way. “That’s 
the way it takes them, absolutely like 
some form of disease.” ‘Mrs. Smith- 
erton, you really must take my hand for 
a few minutes while I run over and look 
after Dottie. She was a little restless 
and if she wakes up she will cry,—no, 
my dear, you sit still, I’ll be back ina 
minute.” 
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Bless the men! They do have an in- 
spiration of tact once in a lifetime. 
Poor Ferd! I had no idea he would take 
it that way; I have never thought that 
any grown-up man who would allow him- 
self to flirt with a married woman de- 
served any consideration at her hands. 
But — my friend that was !— you have 
it to be thankful for that you are a man, 
and can go to South Africa. 

October 13th. I wonder if Doctor 
Pillsbury has ever said anything to Har- 
ry about my going away? It seems to 
me that each day is longer than the last 
one in passing, and yet when it is gone 
it seems to have been so short. I won- 
der if that is the way a man feels that 
is going to be hanged? I don’t know 
what would become of me if it were not 
for Dottie ; dear, tender little soul. 

“Ts you not well today ?”’ she will say, 
if I drop into reverie. “Let me wub 
your head. Tomorrow day you will be 
all wight.” Heaven be praised for “ to- 
morrow day,” my Dorothy. 

October 14th. Well, it takes a good 
deal to open some people’s eyes ; and I 
suppose if one wears glasses, it takes 
more. But at all events, Harry came 
home at tea-time quite in a flutter, and 
began abruptly, “I have been having a 
talk with the Doctor, and you are to 
get ready for Southern California right 
away. You must be off before the first 
of November, he says.” 

“Oh, Harry,” I cried, quite unnerved 
by this summary dismissal, “it will be 
so little use, and I would so much rather 
stay at home.” 

“ What do you want to talk nonsense 
for?” 

“T can’t go off by myself like that,” 
I almost sobbed, “and I won’t. I should 
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die of homesickness, if of nothing else.” 

“ Patsie, what are you talking of ?” he 
cried. ‘‘Do you suppose for a moment 
I would let you go by yourself?” 

“Oh,” I said, “that is a different mat- 
ter. But—’ I could not resist adding 
— ‘you know, Harry, you have let me 
go off by myself a good many times.” 

“Don’t speak of it, Patsie,” he said. 
“ We have both of us done a good many 
fool things in our time that I am sure 
we are both sorry for.” 

And so we kissed and made up; and 
are to start for Coronado on the first of 
November, and perhaps will take a run 
over to Honolulu before we get back. 

October 31st. To satisfy Harry, I let 
the Doctor test my lungs yesterday. 
Harry stood watching him with his lips 
set, while he thumped and listened and 
went on with it all. I felt awfully sorry 
for him; I did not seem to care so much 
for myself. There seems to be so little 
in store fora woman of my sort, after 
she is thirty, and that time is coming 
so close to me. But when the Doctor 
looked up, his face was wonderfully 
brightened. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said, “to tell you 
the truly truth, as you used to say when 
you were little, like Dottie, you are not 
near so badly off as I feared. If you 
take care of yourself through the winter, 
you'll have time before you yet to do 
plenty more mischief. I believe what 
is the matter with you as much as any- 
thing is a lack of useful occupation. 
You will have to take up some regular 
course of study and improve your mind.” 

Harry and I looked at one another 
and burst out laughing, and good Doc- 
tor Pillsbury will never know what we 


were laughing at. 
Batterman Lindsay. 











AT THE SIGN OF 


AmoncG the memora- 
ble days in the life of 
San Francisco and of 
the State of California 
must assuredly be re- 
corded that day in Au- 
gust, 1893, which 
brought together the 
multitudes in Golden 








assembled 
Gate Park to witness the inaugural of 
the California Midwinter International 


Exposition. Then, as if by magic, the 
dream of a few sanguine Californians be- 
came a reality. The ‘‘ Midwinter sun” 
of 1894 revealed the Exposition as an 
accomplished fact; a conception ma- 
terialized and become a masterpiece 
worthy of the State and of the whole 
nation. 

The Exposition has brought within 
its gates every variety and phase of 
American life, and mixed and jumbled 
these phases with the life customs of 
many foreign lands. 

Wherever crowds are gathered and 
people mingle, miscellaneous accidents 
will happen. Frequently accidents are 
trifling or serious, according to the 
promptness and intelligence with which 
the injured ones are cared for. Lives 
may be wasted by a little ignorance or 
neglect ; or saved by the quick and in- 
telligently directed application of sim- 
ple medical means and ordinary surgical 
apparatus. Sothe first duty of the Fair 
managers was to look to the safety and 
comfort of the visiting masses, and to 
provide suitable attention and care for 
those in anywise injured, whether they 
were visitors within our gates, or the 
busy men and women connected with 
the staff of employees. 

Few of the many objects of attraction 
on the opening day of the Fair excited 
more curiosity, or gave rise to more 
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THE RED CROSS. 


surmise, than the quaint cross-shaped 
structure, vague in outline, unusual in 
architecture, lying half hidden in the 
great shadows of the golden dome of 
the Administration Building. Nothing 
about the grounds has attracted more 
attention, or caused more questioning, 
than the quick-flying ambulance, with its 
uniformed attendants, its general air of 
completeness and comfort, and its red 
cross flashing as its glitters by. Many 
unacquainted with the history of wars, 
and the regulations of that which is 
called. “ civilized warfare,” have asked 
the meaning of the cruciform building 
and the red crosses on the structure, 
the banner above it, on ambulance, and 
on the uniforms of the doctors and at- 
tendants. 

The Society of the Red Cross was 
founded by Henri Durant, a Swiss gen- 
tleman, ably seconded by M. Gustave 
Moynier and Doctor Louis Appia of 
Geneva, February 9, 1863. The Gene- 
va Convention, for the “relief of the 
wounded in war,” took the matter under 
consideration, the result being that the 
representatives from thirteen different 
nations signed an agreement, giving 
wearers of the Red Cross many rights 
and immunities on battlefield and in hos- 
pital. Those signing the agreement in- 
cluded the Swiss Confederation, Grand 
Duke of Baden, King of the Belgians, 
King of Denmark, King of Norway and 
Sweden, Queen of Spain, Emperor of 
France, Grand Duke of Hesse, King of 
Italy, King of the Netherlands, King of 
Portugal, King of Prussia, and the King 
of Wurtemburg. This agreement was 
entered into August 22, 1864. 

Soon afterward other powers signed, 
including Great Britain, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Greece, Pontifical States, Turkey, 
Persia, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and the Ar- 
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gentine Republic. The United States 
entered the list as the thirty-second na- 
tion on March 16, 1882, during the Gar- 
field administration, when Congress, 
through the able efforts of Secretary of 
State James G. Blaine, ratified the Ge- 
neva Convention. Thus the United 





greatest inhumanity, that the emer- 
gency service at the Fair took its sym- 
bol of the red cross, and began its work 
of relieving those in sudden distress, 
and caring for those who are in pain. 
This very useful adjunct to the Expo- 
sition was the result of a timely sugges- 
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States, which should have been the 
first in such a work, lagged reluctant, 
and was one of the last. 

Previous to this, however, a National 
Association of the Red Cross in Amer- 
ica had been formed. Of this Clara 
Barton was made president, a position 
which she still occupies. 

So it was out of this one concession 
to common humanity in man’s time of 
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tion made at one of the meetings of the 
trustees of the San Francisco Polyclinic, 
a worthy charity well known to San 
Francisco. A committee was appointed 
to consider the best way to render first 
aid service in case of accident or illness 
upon the grounds of the Exposition. 
This committee consisted of Doctors 
Matin Regensburger, Fred. W. D’Eve- 
lyn, Geo. F. Shiels, and W. E. Hopkins. 
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These gentlemen convened, and inter- 
viewed the Executive Committee of the 
Exposition ; were gladly received, and 
were appointed as Medical Directors, 
with Doctor Regensburger as Medical 
Director in Chief, to organize and con- 
duct the Emergency Service. 

The assistance of Doctors F. F. Knorp, 
S. J. Fraser, J. C. Seymour, B. F. Flem- 
ing, J. M. Macdonald, P. Collishom, F. 
W. Browning, E. Johansen, H. Lagan, 
C. S. Maguire, S. E. Barrett, H. Par- 
tridge, and myself, was solicited, and we 





ON DUTY. 


consented to remain on duty each day 
at stated hours. 

Trained nurses were also secured 
through the courtesy of the managers 
of St. Luke’s and the Children’s Hos- 
pitals. Communication was opened with 
Doctor Owens, General Medical Di- 
rector of the Emergency Service of the 
recent Columbian Exposition, and with 
Messrs. Studebaker & Co. of Chicago 
and San Francisco, who kindly fur- 
nished the ambulance. The guards of 
the Exposition were detailed by Captain 
G. B. Baldwin, and were instructed in 
the various systems of the stretcher 
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drill by Medical Director D’ Evelyn, who 
has had previous experience in the Zulu 
and Boer campaigns of South Africa, 
and this influence has been frequently 
felt in the rapid and careful handling of 
patients. 

To the constant labors of the doctors 
I must add great praise for the trained 
nurses, as their onerous duties have al- 
ways been performed with devoted abil- 
ity. 

Upon entering the hospital, the vis- 
itor passes through the drug-store, a 
room filled with drugs of every descrip- 
tion, including dressings, bandages, and 
everything necessary in case of emer- 
gency. These were donated by Messrs. 
A. L. Lengfeld, Clinton Worden, and 
Johnson & Johnson. Here the visitor 
is kindly met, and conducted by the 

druggist in charge to the operating 

room, a spacious apartment, well 
lighted by a large skylight. This fine 
room presents as cheerful a picture 
as is possible. Its modern operating 
table and also the fracture bed were 
presented by the Duncombe Surgical 

Supply Company of San Francisco. 

The antiseptics are at hand upon a 

shelf upon the wall, ready at a mo- 

ment’s notice, and connected by tubes 

running to the operating table by an 

overhead trolley system. The instru- 

ments for operations call for a close 

inspection, as they include all] that is 
modern, and were donated by Dr. 
D’Evelyn, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Exposition. 

From this room one can readily look 
into the wards, both male and female, 
placed at right angles to the operating 
room. Each contains five beds and 
every convenience for the comfort of 
patients. The building also contains 
rooms for offices, lavatories, etc., thus 
making a neat and well furnished hos- 
pital, in which the ill and injured are 
skilfully and kindly taken care of. 

Those who have been treated include 
representatives of all nations, from the 
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Esquimaux of the frozen North to the 
South Sea Islanders. Filled as these 
people are with the deepest ignorance 
and most weird and mythical supersti- 
tions, yet they have in all a sense of 
gratitude for the attention shown them 
at the hospital. The number of cases 
treated averages twelve a day,—a good 
showing compared with seventy treated 
daily at the Columbian Exposition. 

In the treatment of the peculiar 
people from afar, those in charge of the 
hospital have had many opportunities to 
study the habits and queer customs of 
the different nations, and no doubt they 
have picked up information not usually 
given to our public. For instance, when 
a call came from the Indian village for 
a doctor, word was given that a death 
was expected there of a baby, as the 
photographer had been there a few days 
before, and the Indian superstition has 
it that the life of some Indian leaves 
this world for the spirit land whenever 


the camera shows its deadly eye. The 
child died a few days later from pneu- 
monia. 

Then there was the case of the Yaqui 
woman who had lived her four score 
years, and then died of consumption. 
Her family, realizing her condition as 
the end neared, placed her in the open 
air upon the damp sand, with her head 
raised upon some stones, the ankles and 
wrists crossed and tied. What the doc- 
tor could suggest for her relief was re- 
ceived with negative grunts and groans 
by the relatives, and thus the woman 
passed into another existence without 
the comforts usually granted to the pale- 
face in time of stress. 

The climate of San Francisco has been 
especially trying to the representatives 
of the tropics, and many acall has come 
from the Hawaiians and the South Sea 
Islanders for medicine for coughs and 
colds, the latter people having been sup- 
plied with cough mixtures by the gallon. 
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The little boy, Christopher Colum- 
bus, born at Chicago last summer of 
Esquimau parents, was a patient at the 
hospital, and passed out of existence 
from mal-nutrition, closely watched by 
his parents. Thus passed away a wee 
stranger who, at his birth, had focused 
the attention of the entire country. 

At one time the hospital beds were 
filled for a week by the members of the 
49 Mining Camp, the result of on over- 
turned stage. In the conveyance of pa- 
tients by the ambulance from the point 
of disaster to the hospital, that night, 
the guards and attendants showed the 
results of their drill, and proved them- 
selves equal to any emergency. This 
was the Fair’s worst accident up to date, 
but fortunately there were no fatal re- 
sults. 

The busiest time was on “ Chronicle 
Day,” when the grounds were thronged 
with children, and twenty-eight cases 
were treated. One little girl went into 
the Arizona village, and was crowded 
against the cacti. She was brought in 
with one leg stuck full of the sharp 
spines. There were two fractured arms 
of boys that had fallen from swings. 
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One lad was bitten by a camel in Cairo 
Street, and a policeman had had his 
hand lacerated bya dog. But the equip- 
ment of the hospital was such that all 
were treated without hurry or the neces- 
sity fer slighting any hurt, no matter 
how trivial. 

However busy the day may be, the 
night comes; the lights wane; the vis- 
itors flock homeward; the big whistle 
shrieks its au revoir; the concession- 
aires figure up their accounts ; the loud 
“spielers”’ cease their tireless tongues ; 
the hum of life is stilled ; the panting 
machinery is at rest. The weird shad- 
ows flit across the narrow court, fringed 
with its majestic buildings and cool foli- 
age: life at the hospital seems hushed 
in silence, broken only by the occasion- 
al roar of the lion in his cage, or the 
sudden bark of the wolves intently busy 
in futile efforts to escape. 

But even then the call may come at 
any moment, and the red cross of the 
ambulance go flashing through the 
night. Tireless vigilance and sympa- 


thizing patience are the watchwords of 
the Emergency Hospital at the Mid- 
winter Fair. 

G. Huntington Redding, M.D. 





AN EMERGENCY CASE, 
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TWO NOTABLE EXHIBITS. 


In spite of newer features that have 
added much to the complexity of the 
modern Fair, such as the intellectual 
side, fostered in the Congresses, and 
the anthropological side, shown in the 
Midway, the two main ideas remain un- 
changed. These are the bazaar, where 
a multitude of sellers congregate to at- 
tract a multitude of buyers, and the 
object is immediate gain in the disposal 
of wares; and the Exposition, the dis- 
play of the best productions of a coun- 
try, with the purpose of gaining future 
commerce or immigrants. The goods 
in this last notion are not for sale, but 
are samples only ; and the purpose is 
not the small present gain, but the 
greater advance in the future. In a 
sense it is advertising, but advertising 
of so high a class that the greatest gov- 





ae 


ernments of the earth have thought it 
no loss of dignity to make use of it. 
This, it seems to me, is the true Expo- 
sition idea, — where the goddesses of 
earth display all their charms to gain the 
meed of fairest from the modern Paris. 
California has had this thought promi- 
nently in mind in the whole conduct of 
the Midwinter Fair, and her reward will 
be measured by the census of 1900, not 
to say that of 1910. But most of the 
countries and States outside of her bor- 
ders have sent their goods here in hope 
of taking back in place of them the red 
gold of the Sierras. Some of them will 


be disappointed. But two regions out- 
side of the State have made notable 
displays on this more rational exposi- 
tion plan, and to these this article is to 
be devoted. 


P ra 
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NEVADA STATE BUILDING. 
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AGRICULTURAL NEVADA. 


NEVADA. 


Oneis housed ina single building, the 
only State building on the grounds,— 
Nevada. It is situated on the northwest 
corner of the Fair site, in plain view of 
the multitude that keep holiday byaspin 
on the North Drive. The place would 
be a little retired, and even lonely, but 
for the fact that the diligent spieling of 
the '49 Camp people close by draws the 
crowd that way. The building is pleas- 
ing in appearance, with no great striving 
for architectural effect. like almost all 
the Fair constructions, it is made of 
wood covered with staff. The windows 
with their diamond panes give a touch 
of the unconventional toits aspect. Be- 
neath an awning on the roof is a café, 
where visitors may sip their coffee, and 
at the same time watch the carriages 
that roll by. 

Nevada has had a very definite and a 
very intelligent purpose in this display, 
and it has been admirably arranged to 


make that purpose effective. To the 
public at large the name of Nevada 
brings to mind two things, and only two 
things,— sage brush desert and deep sil- 
ver mines. The alkali plains, variegated 
chiefly withthe skeletons of animals that 
have perished from thirst, and the Com- 
stock Lode, make up the Nevada the 
world knows of,—and since the down- 
fall of silver, and the consequent lessen- 
ing of mining operations, there is little 
to attract in this picture. But there is 
another Nevada, young, vigorous, grow- 
ing. Those who have mourned over it 
as the pocket borough of American pol- 
itics, and destined to remain so unless 
Utah could be annexed to it, may cease 
their lamentation. The lowest point has 
been reached,—from henceforth Nevada 
is to take the upward path. And the 
signs of this are to be seen on entering 
the Nevada State Building, and in such 
profusion that he must indeed be blind 
who fails to perceive it. Agricultural 
Nevada begins to make itself felt. 
Nearly the whole of the main floor is 
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given up to agricultural products, and 
they are so good in quality and so great 
in variety that no region, however famed 
for its farms, would need to be ashamed 
of it. True, there are no citrus fruits 
such as make many of the California 
county buildings glow with color, but 
there are fifty-eight varieties of apples 
that challenge unstinted admiration ; as 
many kinds of potatoes that yield to 


fruit is going to be taken back to the 
lady that put it up, and used right on 
her own table.” 

This prospect is so alluring that the 
visitor is inclined to ask whether the 
good woman would not consent to re- 
ceive a few boarders. For it truly isa 
fine display, in great variety and close 
to perfection. 

The exhibit of the Nevada Experi- 
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THE WORK OF NEVADA WOMEN, 


nothing that grows underground ; and 
honey that bears the blue ribbon of suc- 
cess at Chicago in competition with the 
whole world. Directly in the center of 
the floor a pyramid of preserved fruits 
attracts the eye. The attendant ob- 
serves this, perhaps because he is used 
to it, and at once begins to enlarge on it. 

“Yes, sir; that is a fine lot of pre- 
serves, and the great beauty of it is, that 
it can all be eaten; it’s not like some of 
this fruit you see in other buildings, put 
up in embalming stuff that would poison 
you. When this exhibit is over that 


ment Station at Reno is extremely in- 
teresting. The fact that Nevada has 
an experiment station so well equipped 
as the work proves it to be, is evidence 
that the attempt to encourage agricul- 
ture to take the place of the clouded 
mining interests is no fad of a moment, 
but the settled policy of the State. The 
exhibit is largely made up of the results 
of analyses of farm products. A series 
of jars, for example, contains the con- 
stituent parts of one hundred pounds of 
alfalfa, vegetable fiber, fat, water, ash, 
etc. Analyses of butter, cheese, milk, 
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J. A. YVERINGTON, 


and buttermilk, are likewise shown in 
this clear and striking way, and also 
the amount and proportions of each 
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kind of food necessary to make a given 
increase in weight in each of the chief 
domestic animals. In this exhibit also 
is a collection of all the insects of the 
State injurious to vegetation, together 
with the insecticides best to fight them 
with. Collections of weeds, sixty vari- 
eties of grains, and many other interest- 
ing things are found in the Experiment 
Station exhibit. 

In one corner of the room are three 
bales of alfalfa, reaped in three succes- 
sive mowings in one season on the same 
piece of ground. Of course there isa 
noticeable difference in the quality of 
the different crops, but even the third 
is hay so sweet-smelling that any ox 
should be satisfied to devote at least 
two of his four stomachs to it. 

Applesand potatoes I have mentioned 
as being present in great profusion, — 
they are spread out on long tables in 
tempting array, carefully labeled as to 
variety and place of growing. The prize 
honey, too, is shown in a separate case 
decked with its broad blue ribbon of 
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FOOTPRINT DISPLAY. 
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honor. Another Chicago prize exhibit 
is the flour of a Reno mill. Samples of 
Nevada sugar beets are also prominent, 
and an official analysis showing 15.69 
per cent of sugar, which Nevada people 
claim is the world’s record. 

Altogether, this tower floor in the 
Nevada Building is a revelation so un- 
expected that many people fail to ap- 
prehend it; for the attendant mourn- 


In a room to the right of the entrance 
is an attractive exhibit of work of the 
children of the public school. This 
work runs in grade from that of the 
kindergarten to the high schools, and 
consists of essays, maps, and object les- 
son cards. It attracted attention from 
educators in Chicago, for the special 
reason that absolute assurance is given 
that the work was done by pupils them- 





THE CANADIAN CLUB. 


fully told me of many visitors that de- 
parted from the building saying, “Pretty 
good for Nevada County !”’ 

And the exhibit is not yet complete, 
we are told ; for soon there are to arrive 
from Rioville, a little place on the Col- 
orado River in southern Nevada, grapes, 
figs, and almonds, of this year’s growth, 
—six weeks ahead of Los Angeles. Six- 
ty-five thousand grape vines are growing 
there in one colony, and cotton and to- 
bacco are part of the crop. 
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selves, and was not corrected in any 
particular by anybody else. 

Directly over the school exhibit on 
the second floor is a display of woman’s 
work. Here are to be found the crazy 
quilt, the fancywork in bygone Styles, 
and theuninstructed art work, that show 
the stirrings in quest of the beautiful in 
the little far off nooks of the State, 
where time, industry, and the earnest 
desire, are the only favoring elements. 
But beside these is work that shows 
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A CORNER IN THE CANADIAN CLUB. 
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fads, and the precepts of the schools, 
and some work, especially in the lace 
and drawn work, is of so fine a grade as 
to be of the kind that never goes out of 
fashion. Of it, as a whole, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer said that it surpassed the exhibit 
of woman’s work made by any other 
State in the Union. This gallery floor 
is given up in general to the mineral 
display. There are ore specimens rep- 
resenting mines whose aggregate out- 
put of gold and silver is reckoned at 
$690,000,000. There are fourteen dif- 
ferent conditions of silver shown, and 
all the varieties of gold. There is ore 
taken from 3250 feet below the surface, 
—the lowest rock ever worked, it is 
said. Mr. Yerington, the genial super- 
intendent of the building, generally 
comes out of his office in this gallery 
when he sees people that seem to be in- 


terested in his treasures, and he told me 
of his trouble about this ore. So many 
people had begged specimens of it from 
him,—learned men that wanted it for its 
true scientific value,—that he feared it 
would all disappear. 

“‘ But you could send for more,” I sug- 
gested. , 

“Indeed, no!” he said, “for there are 
1600 feet of water over that ore now. 
But here is another piece of ore from 
that same mine,” he added. “It is the 
original piece of ‘black stuff,’ as it is 
called, that Comstock picked up in dis- 
covering the Comstock Lode, and from 
that piece to this other, mined in the 
Con. Virginia thirty-two hundred feet 
below it, there has been taken out ore 
that paid seventy-seven millions of dol- 
lars in dividends.” 

One of Mr. Yerington’s assistants 
used this argument on silver. 
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“Those fellows that try to drive out 
silver don’t reflect that they are hurting 
gold at the same time; for both metals 
are generally found in the same ore, and 
when silver goes down so that mines are 
closed, why there is a lot less of gold 
produced too.” 

But there are plenty of other minerals 
than gold and silver to be seen in this 
gallery. There is the collection of Mr. 
E. G. Morrison, the prettiest and most 
complete cabinet collections of minerals 
I have ever seen. There are some five 
thousand specimens from all over the 
world, displayed in cases arranged not 
only for scientific purposes in careful 
classification, but with a keen eye for 
beauty as well. And Mr. Morrison loves 
his opals and turquoises, his garnets and 
lapis lazuli, and a multitude more of 
stones, precious for their beauty and 
rarity. He is never tired of showing 
them to the visitor, and making him 
stand where the prettiest facets and 
best lights are presented. Some public 
institution ought to add this collection 
to its treasures. 

There are samples of a beautiful sky- 
blue marble, and aluminum, cobalt, and 
nickel, soda, borax, and tincal, sulphur, 
crude and refined, great sheets of mica 
from the Czarina mine in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, and a hundred other kinds of min- 
eral products. One of the most curious 
of these is the mineral soap. In color 
and appearance it might easily be mis- 
taken for a cheap Castile soap, and its 
only lack to make it a real soap is the 
fatty matter. There is alkali enough in 
it to make it thoroughly good to use as 
soap in washing any greasy object. 

The gem of the whole exhibit, how- 
ever, and the matter of greatest scien- 
tific interest is the Carson Footprints. 
Theseremarkable phenomena are shown 
by actual specimen, slabs of the lime- 
stone hewn out and brought bodily to 
the exhibit, and more in detail by pho- 
tographs and diagrams. The full de- 
scription of them and the quoting of the 

VOL. xxiii—63. 


opinions of Harkness, Le Conte, and 
other scientists, upon them would re- 
quire a whole article to the subject 
alone. Perhaps that may some day be 
done in the OVERLAND, and thus a com- 
pleting touch be given to the descrip- 
tion of this varied, valuable, and most 
interesting collection in the Nevada 
State Building. 


II. 
THE CANADIAN EXHIBIT. 


Tue Canadian exhibit, like that of 
Nevada, is planned on the exposition 
idea, and not that of the bazaar. lis 
designed, and well designed, to bring 
prominently‘before visitors the advan- 
tages that broad and thinly populated 
regions offer to home-seekers. Unlike 
the Nevada exhibit; however, it is not 
housed in one structure, but is divided 
among the buildings, as the class of the 
exhibit makes proper. 

There is, nevertheless, a Canadian 
building, and a very attractive one, as 
those who have visited it will all agree. 
This is the Canadian Club, situated on 
the South Drive, near the San Joaquin 
building. 

This, as the name implies, is not a 
place for an exhibit, but a social head- 
quarters, where resident Canadians con- 
gregate, and to which they welcome vis- 
iting Canadians. That it has been use- 
ful in this way is proved by its register, 
which shows names of Dominion visit- 
ors from all the provinces between New- 
foundland and Vancouver Island. 

Early in the history of the Midwinter 
Fair a number of loyal Canadians resi- 
dent in San Francisco were moved to 
combine in a strong effort to bring to 
the Midwinter Exposition as much as 
could be brought of the Dominion ex- 
hibit at Chicago. 

They were organized as the Canadian 
Auxiliary Committee, and had head- 
quarters in the Mills Building, where all 
the Exposition offices were located at 
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that time. The preliminary Committee 
was composed of D. A. Macdonald, 
Chairman, Fenton T. Newbery, Secre- 
tary, John Elder, J. J. Morrison, Dr. 
Walton Preston, and M. J. Reid. Subse- 
quently, after the preliminary work had 
been arranged, and an extensive corres- 
pondence carried on by the Secretary 
with the Canadian government, the gov- 
ernors and premiers of the various pro- 
vincial governments, and all the princi- 
pal boards of trade throughout the Do- 
minion of Canada, Mr. D. A. Macdonald, 
owing to ill-health, resigned the chair- 
manship. Permanent Executive and Fi- 
nance Committees were then elected, 
with H. Le Baron Smith as President ; 
J. H. Winks, Vice-President ; Angus 
McLeod, Treasurer; Harry Partridge, 
Assistant Secretary ; D. J. McDonald, 
Wm. Sexton, and P. Amiraux, Finance 
Committee. Several of the members 
elected on the Executive Committee 
took no active part in the work. The 
burden of the labor in promoting the 
construction of the cottage, overcoming 
many obstacles, and raising and collect- 
ing the necessary funds for carrying on 
the work, devolved upon the President, 
Secretary, and Messrs. Reid, McDon- 
ald, Amiraux, Partridge, Morrison and 
Winks. 

The committee found that the Cana- 
dian exhibit at Chicago as a government 
exhibit had been promised the Antwerp 
Exposition, but undaunted by this back- 
set they set to work to find what could 
be brought. From the Canadian De- 
partment of the Interior they obtained 
the striking exhibit of the Northwest 
Territories. They secured the fine ex- 
hibit of coal and other British Columbia 
minerals that is now in the Mechanics 
Building. For the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing they gathered a fine collection of 
manufactured goods, which is in charge 
of Mr. H. B. Hardt, the commissioner 
appointed by the Exposition Committee 
to represent Canada. 

They arranged also for two teams to 
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come from British Columbia, to show in 
its best development the Canadian na- 
tional game, lacrosse. 

Of these there is much more to be 
said, but the home of the Canadian Club, 
an association that grew out of the Aux- 
iliary Committee, is the chief evidence 
of the loyal liberality of the Canadian 
citizens of California. It is a pretty 
cottage surrounded by young pines, sug- 
gestive of Canadian scenery : to it those 
who have the privilege go for rest from 
the fatigues of the Fair, and a comfort- 
able meal served in homelike fashion. 
There is a hospitable porch that leads 
into a square hallway. At the end of 
this is a club-room, to the right the 
pleasant dining room, and to the left a 
cosy ladies’ parlor, and a retiring room 
with all facilities for seeing “ whether 
my hat is on straight.” The whole air 
of the place is quiet comfort, a perfect 
refuge from the bustle of crowds and 
the fatigues of sight-seeing. The walls 
are decorated with paintings and photo- 
graphs of Canadian scenes, and of the 
men that Canada is proud of. A fine 
canvas shows the great national resort 
at Banff, and there is a remarkable 
birdseye photograph of Montreal. Sir 
John Macdonald, Sir John Thompson, 
Hon. T. M. Daly, and many more dis- 
tinguished Dominion statesmen, look 
down from the walls. There is alsoa 
fine terra cotta medallion of Sir John 
Macdonald, presented to the Club by 
Messrs. Gladding, McBean & Company. 
The stars and stripes and the Canadian 
flag are everywhere draped together. 

This pretty little building has been 
the scene of many interesting reunions 
of the Club, and distinguished guests 
have shared its genial hospitality. 

The most notable of these occasions 
was when ex-President Harrison was 
entertained by the Club on Stanford 
Day at the Fair, March 23. To meet 
Mr. Harrison they invited the Director 
General, Mrs. De Young, and Dr. Mac- 
Nutt. President Le Baron Smith and 
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Secretary Newbery represented the 
Club. In the visiting party beside Mr. 
Harrison, there were Mrs. McKee and 
her two children,—the boy, the historic 
Baby McKee,— and Mr. Harrison’s sec- 
retary, Mr. Tibbetts. There was no 
formality, only a health drank to the 
distinguished guest, no speeches, but a 
quiet luncheon, vastly more agreeable 
than the most elaborate banquet. Of 
course, the party all registered in the 
book provided, but the visitor now looks 
in vain to see where, for the autograph 
fiend has been before him and cut out 
the page. 

April 2 was Canadian Day at the 
Fair. It was glorious weather, and a 
great many Canadians came toit. There 
were exercises in Festival Hall before 
a fine audience. President Smith made 
an address of welcome for the Canadians 
and Director General De Young for the 
Exposition authorities. The main ad- 
dress was an eloquent presentation by 
Doctor W. F. MacNutt of the mutual 
benefits that Canada and the United 
States, and more particularly Canada 
and California, would gain from the 
freest intercourse. 

May the World’s Fair at Chicago and this Mid- 
winter Fair of San Francisco be the means-of secur- 
ing commercial reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States. With commercial reciprocity will 
come mutual interests, friendships, and respect, and 
what the relationship of these two nations may be 
one hundred years from now we may not predict. 
But we may venture the assertion that, if they be one 
nation, it will be the greatest power on the globe ; 
if not, they will be the two foremost nations in 
wealth, in intelligence, in their respect for law, 
order, freedom, and liberty. 


After the exercises had been conclud- 
ed by a few words from Mr. Partridge 
of the Canadian committee, the people 
all flocked to the Recreation Grounds 
to see the first game of lacrosse. Two 
teams from British Columbia had ar- 
rived the day before. A team made up 
of nearly the same men had the year 
before made the grand tour of the Ca- 
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nadian provinces, and met defeat but 
once on the trip. They were fine look- 
ing fellows, and gave a very interesting 
exhibition of a game that may grow 
popular in this country when football 
wanes. It is far less dangerous than 
football,—no fatal accident is on record 
against it,—and it offers opportunity 
for great skill, fleetness, and strength. 
San Francisco was charmed with it, 
and many people saw all the games that 
were played. 
April 2, Mainland vs. Island............... 2to2 
** 4, Mainland vs. Island 
‘* 5, British Columbia vs. All California. .4 to 2 
a Se eee ee 4to3 


The remarkable exhibit of the North- 
west Territories remains to be men- 
tioned, though there is far less space at 
command than it should have. This 
exhibit is under the care of Mr. James 
Anderson, and occupies a large space 
in the western end of the Agricultural 
Building. It is an official collection 
made by the Experiment Stations at 
Brandon, Manitoba; Indian Head, As- 
siniboya; and Agassiz, British Colum- 
bia, under the direction of the Dominion 
Department of the Interior. Cereals 
make up much the larger part of it, and 
they are shown in great variety and of 
the highest excellence. The wheat is the 
dark-colored, heavy berry, that shows 
abundance of gluten, the most valuable 
part of the grain. There are large 
paintings of views in the great territo- 
ries represented, Assiniboya, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia; and a multitude of photo- 
graphs of places, agricultural operations, 
fine stock, and other subjects of interest 
to settlers. A mass of printed matter 
in attractive and convincing shape is 
given parties interested. The exhibit 
is well calculated to gain settlers for 
the region it covers, and Mr. Anderson 
was some time ago able to name some 
thirty people that he had persuaded to 
start for the Northwest. 

Fred Warren Parks. 
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THE TRAMP PROBLEM. 


Berore the end of the year, there will 
be in the United States, in round num- 
bers, one hundred thousand tramps. The 
presence of such a body of men in our 
country, unemployed, undisciplined, and 
largely vicious and uneducated, consti- 
tutes the gravest problem of the present 
hour. Their idleness means a loss of ten 
milions dollars per annum, if we estimate 
their wages at only one hundred dollars 
per man a year. Their living, which 
is now begged and stolen or paid for 
by the taxpayer, even at twenty cents 
per day represents a loss of $7,300,000. 
Their clothing, and what they beg and 
spend for liquor and tobacco, added to 
their sustentation, will run the sum up 
to another ten millions. The tramp ac- 
count on the face of it is a debt against 
society of twenty millions a year, or 
equal to the expense of the State gov- 
ernments of ten average States. But 
this is not the largest bill by any means. 
In almost any city of ten thousand peo- 
ple there are on an average two hun- 
dred convictions of tramps a year under 
the various vagrant acts, costing in fees 
and court expenses from ten to fifteen 
dollars. They are sentenced as a rule to 
five days in jail, where their board and 
fees to jailers run the bill on an average 
to twenty dollars. Twenty dollars is a 
moderate estimate in most cities where 
the police and justices are allowed fee 
bills. Estimating that only half the 
tramps are jailed only six times a year,— 
and this is a low figure, for many of them 
are jailed at every town they enter,— 
there is another bill of six million dol- 
lars. Many of them commit graver 
crimes than vagrancy, and prefer winter- 
ing in some well managed penitentiary 
to staying on the road. In those cases, 
the bill for conviction and detention will 
run up to five hundred dollars in each 


case. It is not improbable that the pres- 
ent army of tramps, and the way they 
are managed, costs the nation, in one 
way and another, as much as all the 
State governments, and certainly as 
much as our standing army. 

The existence of the tramp is not so 
great an anomaly as the manner in which 
we treat his presence among us. In an 
economic sense he is an unemployed in- 
dividual, without the capacity for setting 
himself at work, or making himself in- 
dependent and self-sustaining. He isa 
burden upon the self-employing popula- 
tion. The citizen who by his own exer- 
tions relieves society of the care of him- 
self and his family must feed the tramp. 
The taxpayer who sustains school and 
State must also sustain the present ex- 
pensive and inadequate machinery of 
local and State government which deals 
with this army of idle, ignorant, and vi- 
cious men, and which leaves them not a 
whit the better for the expense. Is it 
not the duty of the State to organize, 
discipline, and employ, those who can- 
not do that for themselves? The State 
says to the man who is too ignorant or 
indifferent to school his children, You 
shall be taxed for free schools, and your 
children must be educated, whether you 
see fit to educate them ornot. It is the 
duty of government and of society to 
help those to the essentials of civiliza- 
tion who cannot help themselves. One 
of those essentials is that men shall have 
a place to labor and live by their indus- 
try, so long as they are capable of con- 
tributing to the general welfare and 
prosperity of the community. Man can- 
not be left to wander in idleness and 
criminality, to prey upon his brother, 
who is already burdened with the cares 
of State and family, the maintenance of 
church and school. The tramp is as 
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large a body of men today as the able- 
bodied Indians of our country, upon 
whom the government expends its mil- 
lions lavishly to keep them from becom- 
ing wanderers upon the face of the earth. 
Is not our own race as worthy of being 
provided for on industrial reservations 
as the dusky savage? He is liable to 
become far more savage, if that is not 
done for him which is necessary to re- 
deem him from a state of nomadic crim- 
inality. 

The problem of the tramp is the prob- 
lem of the individual,—the rendering of 
the indefinite definite, the transforming 
of the uncertain into the certain, the so- 
lution of the unknown into the known 
factor of society. A farmer gives a 
tramp his breakfast. He asks for work, 
as many of them do. He is given tools 
and set to clearing land. After dinner 
the farmer goes out to see what has be- 
come of his tools and his man. To his 
surprise he has worked hard,and cleared 
much more than enough to pay for his 
meal. He explains that he has decided 
he would like to do enough work to pay 
for another meal and to stay over night. 
While the tramp is the problem of soci- 
ety, staying over night is the problem 
of the tramp. He can get a meal at al- 
most any farmhouse or poor man’s 
home; but only in rare instances can he 
get shelter for the night, even in the 
barns with the cattle. The farmer de- 
cided to keep his tramp. He employed 
him, and he has become a valuable hand 
on the large farm that is three quarters 
brush and timber land. 

There is probably enough uncleared 
land in the timbered and brush land 
States of the Union to employ all the 
tramps in the world the next fifty years 
in rendering it tillable. It is the most 


valuable agricultural land in the world. 
When it is cleared, it is worth ten times 
as much as in the wild state. Might not 
the State profitably employ the tramp 
thus to develop the resources of the un- 
developed lands 


fit for agriculture ? 
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Would not the State and society be en- 
riched by thus transforming worthless 
real estate, and still more worthless 
men, into productive farms and useful, 
self-sustaining citizens ? 

But, it is said, it would require the 
application of force to bring about this 
desirable change. But does it not re- 
quire the application of force to raise 
the taxes now required to try the tramp 
for vagrancy, to maintain him in idle- 
ness, to feed him at the back door, and 
imprison him for crimes and outrages 
that will be committed as long as we 
allow such an army of dissolute men at 
large in idleness? Will it not require 
more force to allay this terrible social 
evil when he grows to be the unfed, 
formidable terror of nations which has 
given the death-blow to more than one 
organized government? Is it not the 
duty of society and government to ap- 
ply intelligently organized force to com- 
pel the man that refuses the obligations 
of an honest citizenship to earn an hon- 
est livelihood? The State takes hold 
of the man who steals horses or money, 
—shall it not also handle the man who 
steals a living, whether it be from inca- 
pacity, misfortune, or indisposition ? 
Shall not the unemployed idler be forced 
to become an employed worker, if it be 
necessary for the preservation of soci- 
ety and the protection of the honest and 
industrious citizen? These are ques- 
tions that the tramp problem thrusts 
upon us. 

No one will argue that a man has the 
right to become a tramp, and follow 
tramping for pleasure. It is not the 
less a social enormity, regarded from an 
economic standpoint, because it may be 
compulsory, or because laws or social 
conditions have compelled some to be- 
come tramps. Thecauses of the tramp 
evil may be interesting for theorists ‘in 
the colleges to speculate about, but the 
question before society is not what is 
the correct theory of his origin, but 
what shall be done with the tramp now 
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that he is here. The most perfect sci- 
entific theory as to the cause of tramp- 
ism would not do so much to destroy 
trampism as the successful experiment 
of the farmer in setting one tramp to 
work brushing his land. 

Provident associations, so called, have 
been undertaken in many cities of late 
years. One of the best illustrations of 
the application of this system to the so- 
lution of trampism is the St. Louis in- 
stitution by that name. It is primarily 
a woodyard for the poor, where able- 
bodied men, unemployed but willing to 
work, can enter, and by sawing a certain 
amount of firewood, which is there pro- 
vided with proper tools, can obtain 
a meal, a night’s lodging, or cast-off 
clothing, and in some instances, family 
supplies. The object, as set forth in its 
circulars, is “to provide help for dis- 
tressed able-bodied men, without en- 
couraging laziness or inefficiency.” 
Such men out of work, but able and 
willing to labor, are by this plan afforded 
an opportunity to earn temporary food 
and shelter, instead of receiving it as 
alms. This substitutes honest labor by 
which self-respect is preserved, for the 
other plan of free meals without labor, 
which supports vagrancy, tends to make 
paupers, and fosters trampism. The 
people’s woodyard at St. Louis is located 
in an old abandoned mansion and 
grounds in the heart of the city. It is 
fitted with kitchen, office, sleeping and 
dining halls. A rack is provided hold- 
ing one sixth of a cord of wood, which 
the indigent must fill before he gets a 
meal ticket. 

As this association has only been in 
operation two years and was only recent- 
ly opened for this season, there are not 
statistics enough available to enable 
one to pass judgment upon its financial 
management. There is one objection to 
it that is fundamental : a solution of the 
tramp problem must not depend upon 
charity, and this plan does. The provi- 
dent association asks donations of wood, 
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of groceries, of money, of clothing, and 
finally donations of the labor of the 
poor who are still provident enough to 
accept of its really liberal propositions. 
Real trampism it hardly reaches. 

Trampism as it now exists in our 
country is known by three well-defined 
traits : 

Idleness, mendicancy, nomadizing. 

A fourth element is a variable degree 
of criminality, ranging all the way from 
petty larceny to child-stealing,rape, mur- 
der, and arson. It will be readily seen 
that this class, possessing these traits, 
the provident wood-sawing association 
does not reach. The second objection 
to the provident association is that it is 
apparently in private hands, and com- 
petes in the market of free labor asa 
charitable institution. It is no remedy 
for the man who will not work, for it 
cannot bring force to bear. It is not a 
relief from the class who prefer begging 
to laboring for a living, for it must be 
remembered that the profits of mendi- 
cancy afford many luxuries and the grat- 
ification of many vices that free and vol- 
untary labor does not. Besides, the 
woodyard affords society no protection 
against the commission of crimes by an 
irresponsible element of population, 
which, as soon as it is distressed and at 
large, becomes a menace to good order. 
The woodyard is only adapted to the 
large centers, while the tramp is heavi- 
est as a burden to the small towns, and 
most dangerous as a criminal to the 
country regions that have no police pro- 
tection. The St. Louis Provident Asso- 
ciation is one of those taking, plausible, 
apparent solutions of a great evil, yet is 
not a solution. It has already three 
branch establishments in that city, and 
is liable to have a popular following in 
other communities. Its tickets admit- 
ting the applicant to the hospitality of 
the woodyard are scattered all over the 
city. It costs thousands of dollars to 
maintain. There will be at the end of 
its labors and expenditure not one tramp 
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the less, and society will not be the more 
secure. 

It is the experience of city boards of 
charity, that fully two thirds of the meal 
tickets furnished to applicants are called 
for by the tramp element. The tramp 
knows a new source of supplies as soon 
as it is established. He feels grateful 
for the new and sure avenue of suste- 
nance, and patronizes it accordingly. 
He will not allow all these providential 
arrangements to enable him to live with- 
out labor to go unappreciated. The 
charitable efforts of the best people are 
not thrown away upon the tramp by 
any means. He absorbs the free meal 
at some restaurant or boarding house 
with great gusto, and then slides out to 
the camp of his associates in the suburb, 
to sleep around the fire and plot how 
the next train shall be wrecked, or the 
next city shall be reached for another 
raid on charity inits several forms. The 
“rock-pile”’ is impracticable, and not a 
remedy for trampism, because the tramp 
can and does live and flourish, and need 
never enter the jurisdiction of a city 
having police and graded streets. The 
rock-pile is not used, because most cities 
are not equipped to take advantage of 
it. They are equipped to take care of 
criminals, who must be kept in cells, or 
of drunks, who are incapable of working 
to any advantage. For so large a class 
of able-bodied idlers the city govern- 
ment has not yet made provision, and as 
before said, it would not protect the 
body of the country and the villages, 
where now the tramp most does ply his 
vocation. The city as a rule has no 
“rock-pile.” The rock-pile exactly typ- 
ifies the great want of our country for 
dealing with trampism —that is, that 
the State shall take these unemployed 
men, who are incapable of setting them- 
selves at work, or keeping themselves 
at work, furnish them with labor, and 
keep them at it. It shall not be labor 
at the expense of the present wage fund 
of free labor. It must be labor under 
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sentence of law and under restraint and 
constant direction and application of 
intelligent force. It must be a judicial 
system, and yet applied with military 
force and military order. The tramp 
class must be recognized and dealt with 
by the State in the interest of the State. 

The plain remedy for trampism is the 
organization, disciplining, and employ- 
ment, of thetramp. It might be that if 
the tramp knew fora certainty that work 
awaited him at a certain place in every 
county along the lines of his travel, he 
would change his mind and disappear, 
only to come to the surface of society 
in a more dangerous form. But this 
transformation society is always ex- 
posed to, and it is actually going on all 
the time. It is but a step from idle 
mendicancy to criminality. The step 
is often and easily taken. 

To draw conclusions from conditions 
and experience with trampism, the fol- 
lowing results are reached :— 

It is the duty of the State to enact 
laws that shall regulate the tramp, and 
protect its citizens against him. Leta 
stockade of several hundred acres of 
wild land—timber land whenever it can 
be had—be enclosed and owned by the 
county in each county in the State. In 
the other States where this is not prac- 
ticable, a smaller stockade for other em- 
ployment must be used. But in the 
newer States the most profitable em- 
ployment for compulsory labor must re- 
main the subjugation of wild land. 
Within this stockade let plain barracks 
be erected on the cottage plan. By 
proper direction all this can be done 
with tramp labor. Let straw and blan- 
kets be supplied, and an open fire- place 
for each cottage. Only the actual ne- 
cessities of shelter and comfort should 
be supplied for the novice who is sen- 
tenced to the barracks. The plainest 


and cheapest food should be supplied in 
abundance, and all tobacco and liquor cut 
off. A uniform of duck or other material 
must be supplied, that all may be known 
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by their having the same appearance 
everywhere, and all other clothing de- 
stroyed. A free bath should be sup- 
plied, and all required to take it. Their 
labor should be clearing and tilling the 
land in this enclosure by hand. There 
should be no labor-saving machinery 
employed in a trampery, as this institu- 
tion might be named. The land shall 
be cleared with mattock and ax. The 
soil shall be tilled with spade and hoe, 
as is done in England and France to 
this day. This would afford the largest 
possible amount of labor within one en- 
closure. The sentences to the trampery 
should come from the county or police 
courts, and should be indefinite, but 
never for less time than to make the 
cure of trampism radical. Whenever 
the disorganized citizen became organ- 
ized and capable of self-support and self- 
direction as a free man, he could be al.- 
lowed to go on parole. But until then 
he must lose his identity, his freedom, 
and his vote, just as completely as the 
man in the State prison. A system of 
rewards for meritorious conduct should 
be invented, to draw out and develop 
the best services and the best traits of 
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the men. As soon as trusties could be 
found, they could be let out in bands 
of ten or twenty to clear lands in the 
neighborhood, which work on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and on both slopes of the 
mountains, and in parts of the South, is 
now done by Chinese labor. Within 
the stockade his labor could be made 
remunerative by preparing the wood he 
cuts for firewood, and the products he 
grows should be entirely for his own 
maintenance and support. Then he 
would simply be not a tax on the rest 
of the community, as he now is, and 
that too on those least able to bear it. 
Uniformed, restrained, and employed, 
he would become self-supporting, — he 
would cease to bea terror to the com- 
munity, and would no longer be a bur- 
den upon the tax-payer. The first step 
would have been taken to render him a 
certain, definite element of citizenship. 
Idleness, mendicancy, and nomadizing, 
would be made unattractive as a calling, 
and by bringing order and discipline 
into his life, the tramp might be re- 
deemed from the great gulf of misery 
and destruction that now so surely 


awaits him. 
E. Hofer. 
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COUNSEL MUST HANG TOO. 


A STORY OF PIONEER JUSTICE. 


HE settlement of Tip 
Top is perhaps the 
only survival of the 

primitive mining camp ex- 
isting in California today. 
Situated high up in a spur 
of the Sierras, the precipi- 
tous slopes that surround 
it on every side, as well as 
its distance from any other 
settlement of importance, together with 
certain almost insuperable natural diffi- 
culties, have discouraged the building 
of so much as a wagon road to con- 
nect it with the outside world. Its 
houses are for the most part built 
from timbers rough-hewn from the 
pines that crest the summits above, 
with a single business block and two- 
storied mansion constructed from the 
products of a brickyard that was once 
established in a righteous impulse 
towards progression, but which went 
out of business for lack of patronage, 
after burning its first kiln. The soil of 
the elevated valley in which it lies is a 
rich alluvial loam, and all manner of 
deciduous fruits and berries, as well as 
green things and root crops for the table, 
flourish in its gardens during the brief 
summer season, while the hills vield a 
rich pasturage during the open months, 
and cut a little hay to tide the cattle 
over the winter. Thedemand for prov- 
ender is slight, for Tip Top is not ina 
stock region. 

Tip Top is not only a mining camp, 
but all of its inhabitants are directly or 
indirectly dependent upon the product- 
ive Tip Top Mine,a galena ledge worked 
by a series of tunnels and cross drifts 
into the mountain side, a mine in which 
there has never been a rich strike, and 
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whose stock has never been put on the 
market. Tip Top was at the time of its 
discovery incorporated by a company 
of miners, and has for thirty years 
yielded a steady output of good, low- 
grade ore, and bids fair to continue its 
prosperous career to the closeof another 
century. The ore carries enough lead 
to smelt it, and it is treated on the spot 
in rude reduction works; while the bul- 
lion is conveyed over the mountains by 
means of pack-trains, which, returning, 
bring the necessary supplies. 

Tip Top, as regards its interdepen- 
dent relations, has an uncommon unity 
of interest. Such of its inhabitants as 
are not actually employed in the mine 
or the reduction works cook, wash, sew, 
or mend, for the men who are, sell sup- 
plies to their families, or fatten upon 
them in other ways which it is not ne- 
cessary to specify. What little banking 
business is done is transacted in the 
superintendeént’s office ; real estate nev- 
er changes hands; there is a district 


school ; the arrival of its presiding di-— 


vinity, who is always in petticoats, (and 
who is regularly changed by the State 
Board of Education each year for some 
occult reason,) is the annual sensation 
of the settlement ; and there is a doctor 
who busies himself in assaying ores, 
save on the rare occasions when some 


‘man in the works tries rash experiments 


with the machinery. Two of Tip Top’s 
citizens are dimly understood to have 
undergone that mysterious process 
known as being admitted to the bar, 
but seeing no opportunity for the exer- 
cise of their special prerogatives, they 
have busied themselves in the more 
useful vocations of blacksmithing and 
butchering. 
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Up toa date far advanced in the 
eighties, the few disputes and flagrant 
violations of the proprieties of life that 
agitated the camp were disposed of, 
without the aid of counsel or jury, by 
old Judge Penniman, whose court had, 
by various legislative enactments, been 
declared a justice’s, a district, and a 
superior court, but whose administra- 
tion had never known any material 
change with growth of dignity or change 
of code. And if the old Judge’s decrees 
sometimes savored of the arbitrary 
methods of pioneer justice, they were 
invariably satisfactory to the commu- 
nity and to himself, and met with no in- 
terference from the superior powers, 
which were dimly recognized as exist- 
ing far down in the hot central valley. 
Thus Tip Top went on, calmly and tran- 
quilly, until Civilization, with one gigan- 
tic stride, laid hold upon the camp and 
encircled it with its octopus-like rays. 


Mr. Jonas Barnaby, as he rode down 
the steep trail leading to Tip Top late on 
one October afternoon, did not appear 
like an agent of civilization, nor, it 
should be said in justice to him, did he 
recognize himself as such. He was 
tired of body and weary of soul, this 
joint exhaustion being due to the fact 
that the donkey he bestrode had devel- 
oped a sullen determination to carry no 
load up grade, a resolution of so firm 
and unyiélding a quality that Mr. Barn- 
aby himself had been obliged to dis- 
mount innumerable times during the 
course of his tedious journey, and not 
only to convey his own weary frame up 
the rugged ascent, but, by dint of dil-' 
igent whacks and apostrophies even 
more eloquent, to induce the canny 
beast to precede him. He was in the 
midst of one of these apostrophies, 
when he saw the smoke of Tip Top 
curling through the trees. 

“Get along, you stupid, driveling 
imbecile!’’ shouted Mr. Barnaby, in- 
corporating into his speech a string of 
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other and more vigorous adjectives 
which it is not necessary to put in print 
here. “Oh, if ever I get through this 
God-forsaken wilderness I'll flay you 
alive, but I’ll get even with you for 
this day!” 

It was at this moment that donkey 
and driver reached the top of the ridge, 
and the smoke of Tip Top, curling up- 
wards through the trees, greeted them 
with a pleasant suggestion of rest and 
sustenance. To Mr. Barnaby the sight 
came with the force of a great surprise. 
He was a shrewd, keen-eyed man of the 
valley, who for a consideration had un- 
dertaken to make known to the voters 
of this distant mountain settlement the 
virtues and excellences of a certain 
legislative candidate, who desired elec- 
tion from the district of which Tip Top 
formed a minor part. As before inti- 
mated, little was known of Tip Top out- 
side of its own borders. Mr. Barnaby 
had almost expected to find a set of 
barbarians, living in dug-outs or tepees, 
and he was at once impressed by the 
look of general prosperity that invested 
the small village. 

This impression was but heightened 
by the warmth of his reception and a 
closer acquaintance with the people. 
He was received with the cordiality in- 
variably accorded a stranger, be he a 
member of either or no party, who has 
the courage to penetrate these moun- 
tain fastnesses. He was amazed at the 
output of the mine, and the prevailing 
comfort of the inhabitants. He shrewdly 
suspected that in many a humble home 
there were stockings filled to overflow- 
ing with secret hoards. Most of all, he 
was surprised at the peace and harmony 
that prevailed, and the seeming absence 
of litigation and strife. 

“Don’t you fellows ever go to law?” 
he asked of his host, genial Tom Wat- 
kins, of the sign of the Grizzly, who had 
for as many years as TipTop numbered 
held undisputed possession of the hotel 
custom of the camp, boarding such of 
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the upper handsas were single, together 
with the doctor and butcher, and inva- 
riably entertaining the occasional tour- 
ists and summer guests. 

“ Now what would we want to be do- 
ing that for?” drawled Watkins argu- 
mentatively, for he was a typical Yan- 
kee, and dearly loved a chance at 
friendly strife of words. “ We ain’t got 
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“ So you are such a strictly law-abid- 
ing community, possessed of such an- 
gelic dispositions, that nobody ever 
raises his hand against his neighbor, or 
runs amuck of the law,” sneered the 
lawyer. 

Watkins eyed him snarply. There 
was something in his tone and air that 
he did not understand. 
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no land titles to dispute about, for the 
government’s never surveyed these high 
mountain lands, and whenever the sur- 
veyors come this way, squatters have 
the fust right to make entry. The 
mine’s owned by good square men, who 
make their own divvy, and pay all hands 
down on the nail. If a man took a 
notion not to pay for his grub or clothes 
he’d have to go hungry or naked, for 
there’s no rival establishments to give 
him credit.” 
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“ Q, now and then some fellow, when 
pay-day comes around, gets hold of a 
little too much fire-water, and Judge 
Penniman claps him in the calaboose. 
Years ago, when the mine was first 
worked, a man or so was killed, and a 
horse stole, and once in a while, of late 
years, some wild fellow has had his gun 
too handy ; but we catch the scamp that 
does it every time, and the Judge he 
puts ‘em through the paces so quick 
that they never know what ails them 
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when they are strung up on the old 
cottonwood down there. That tree’s 
done good service,” he added medita- 
tively, nodding toward a sturdy old tree 
on the bank of the mountain stream 
that flowed across the road but a few 
rods away, and which stretched out one 
stout horizontal bough in a very sug- 
gestive manner. 

“You don’t mean to say that you al- 
ways convict your criminals,” exclaimed 
Barnaby, in unfeigned astonishment. 

“You bet we do. Every time!” was 
Watkins’s laconic response. 

“ And what becomes of the property 
of the man you hang?” asked Barnaby 
eagerly. 

“QO, if he has a wife or family, or if 
there ’s an old mother back East, it goes 
to them. If there are no apparent heirs 
it goes to the State, accordin’ to law,” 
returned Watkins gravely. 

The lawyer’s eyes glittered. If he 
had only had the luck to come to Tip 
Top when some serious breach of the 
law had been committed, what a lesson 
he would have taught its inhabitants, 
and what a triumph he would have 
scored for himself! 

Now Fate, who seems to be a very 
capricious and untrustworthy person- 
age, sometimes plays directly into the 
hands of the unprincipled and unscru. 
pulous. In this case she so decreed that 
the night before the intended departure 
of this stump orator, a crime, the first 
that had disturbed its peaceful tenor for 
months, was committed at Tip Top. At 
dead of night the desk in the Superin- 
tendent’s office was rifled. The deed 
was clumsily done,—so clumsily that a 
man sleeping in an adjoining room was 
aroused, and grappled with the robber, 
who contrived to stab him in the side 
with a knife, and make good his escape 
with his booty. Suspicion was at once 
directed upon one “ Dutch Jake,” who 
had been drinking heavily of late, and 
whose whereabouts on the night of the 
robbery could not be accounted for. 
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Barnaby resolved to stay and watch 
the outcome of the affair. Every man, 
woman, and child, in the settlement be- 
came a self-constituted detective. With- 
in three days Jake had passed a marked 
coin over the bar in Sampson’s saloon, 
and in a drunken fit of confidence had 
boasted of the treasure he had stored 
away in some hidden spot ina neighbor- 
ing gulch. The Dutchman was prompt- 
ly arrested and charged with murder. 
The man he had stabbed was in a fair 
way to recover, but the attempt was 
equivalent to the deed in this primitive 
community, and the people braced them- 
selves for the execution of the sentence 
the old Judge would be sure to pass with- 
out delay. 

The prisoner, sobered by his approach- 
ing doom, was meditating in the log 
stockade which constituted the cala- 
boose of the settlement, his jailer keep- 
ing guard outside, when Barnaby walked 
briskly up the path and demanded ad- 
mission. 

“What in thunder!” was the man’s 
amazed challenge. 

“ The right of counsel. I am the pris- 
oner’s counsel, engaged to defend him 
against the charge now pending: ask 
him for yourself. Every man under 
accusation has the right to counsel for 
his defense,” said the lawyer blandly, 
raising his voice so that the prisoner 
might hear. 

Jake heard, and dimly realizing that a 
friend waited outside, eagerly endorsed 
this statement. The jailer, awed by the 
lawyer’s attitude and claim, granted him 
admission, and the two were soon clos- 
eted together; but this extraordinary 
action on the part of the stranger, and 
the complications which it foreshad- 
owed, aroused wide and vigorous com- 
ment throughout Tip Top that night. 

“It’s the fust time anybody has need- 
ed counsel in Tip Top,” growled Tom 
Watkins. “The good will of the com- 
munity, and the word of honest men, and 
a prisoner’s own testimony, and the say- 
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ARRIVAL AT TIP TOP, 


so of a judge that’s straight as a string, 
has been counsel enough. We've had 
to string up a man now and then, but 
they took their medicine without a kick, 
and there is n’t one of ’em would deny, 
if he was standing here this moment, we 
did n’t give him a fair show.” 

“You bet!” was the universal com- 
ment that ran around the room. 

“ And as for the Judge,” continued 
Watkins,—who was by general assent 
recognized as the speaker of the settle- 
ment in times of public emergency, — 
“every man here knows what sort of a 
clear-headed, kind-hearted, truth-loving 


old man heis. He wouldn’t condemn 
a man if there was a shadow of a doubt 
of his guilt. And if he would, by Jim- 
iny ! we’d string him up ourselves, and 
he knows it.” 

At this there was another burst of 
applause and approval. 

“T’ve distrusted that Barnaby fellow 
ever since I first laid eyes on him,” said 
the doctor gravely. ‘“ He’s a slippery 
rogue, or I know nothing of human 
nature.” 

There was a considerable concourse 
of citizens in the court room the next 
morning. The Judge himself was ill at 
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ease. Barnaby was easy, and dapper, 
and self-possessed, the prisoner timidly 
confident, stealing uneasy glances at the 
man who had constituted himself his 
protector. Barnaby’s first act was to 
ask for a stay of proceedings, blandly 
explaining that as he had come to Tip 
Top on wholly different business, and 
his engagement in the case was unex- 
pected, he would need to send below for 
his law-books and certain necessary 
authorities, and he so glibly quoted the 
clause which entitled him to ask this 
privilege that the blood in the old 
Judge’s veins ran chill, and he could do 
no less than grant the request. 

Barnaby himself went down the moun- 
tains the following day, and brought 
back with him, as the community after- 
wards asserted with one voice, “a hull 
pack-train of sheepskin books, and paper 
and ink and printed documents without 
end.” 

When the case was again called, he 
shocked the court by demanding a jury 
trial for his client. 

“Do you mean to intimate, sir,” said 
the old Judge, trembling with indigna- 
tion, “that you deem me — me! — una- 
ble or unworthy to try this case?” 

“ By no means, your honor,” was the 
counsel’s sleek response. “But I must 
call your attention to Section 7 of Arti- 
cle 1, of the Constitution of the State of 
California, which accords to every citi- 
zen, held on whatever charge, the right 
to be tried by a jury of his fellow men.” 

Judge Penniman flushed, but he slowly 
lifted from his desk a small leather- 
bound volume. There, on the title-page, 
stared back at him the well known clause 
which he had so wilfully disregarded 
for years. 

“Counsel’s right is granted,” he said 
shortly. 

Tip Top was thereupon stirred by the 
hitherto unknown experience of the im- 
paneling of a jury. The Judge issued a 
venire calling for twelve men, taking 
care to name those whose standing in 
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the settlement was above challenge. 
To his surprise and the indignation of 
these worthy citizens, Mr. Barnaby in- 
sisted upon putting to each of these 
gentlemen questions relating to their 
knowlege of the case and the opinions 
that they might have formed concern- 
ing it. The doctor,a man of stately 
presence, was the first to undergo this 
ordeal. 

“I wish to ask you, sir, if you have 
ever discussed this case ?”’ said Barnaby. 

“Of course I have. You know very 
well, Mr. Barnaby, that the affair has 
been discussed throughout the settle- 
ment. There is scarce a man, woman, 
or child, with whom it has n’t been the 
leading topic the last three weeks, or 
who doesn’t recognize the prisoner’s 
guilt.” 

“ That will do. Your honor, I chal- 
lenge the juror, upon grounds set down 
in Section 1074 of the Penal Code of 
California.” 

The Judge fumbled with the leaves 
of the Code, adjusting his spectacles, 
until he found the clause designated. 

“T am very sorry, Doctor,” he said 
apologetically, “ but I shall have to allow 
counsel’s challenge.” 

The doctor left the stand in a fine 
rage. So did Tom Watkins ; sodid the 
superintendent of the Tip Top, and the 
general store-keeper, the foreman of the 
mine, the engineer of the works, and 
all the remainder of the twelve honest 
men the old man had innocently sum- 
moned to pass upon the case. Another 
venire was issued, and still another. 
After several days of anxious searching 
on the part of the Judge, and of artful 
manipulation on the part of the strange 
attorney, twelve men were found who 
were willing to swear that they had 
heard nothing of the case, and had 
neither discussed it nor formed an opin- 
ion as to the guilt of the prisoner. The 
men who composed this remarkable jury 
were chiefly Swedes and Italians, who 
understood English imperfectly. 
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The result might have been predicted. 
Dutch Jake swore that he had long car- 
ried the marked coin fora pocket-piece, 
and there was no man to gainsay him. 
Two low cronies of his own were brought 
forward to prove an alibi. In his closing 
address for the defense the counsel art- 
fully appealed to the jury, reminding 
them that any day a similar false charge 
might be laid at their own door, and 
they, too, be needing the faith and sym- 
pathy of their fellow-men—a suggestion 
that found response in the tender hearts 
of the Swedes and the lawless proclivi- 
ties of the Italians, who joined in ac- 
‘quitting the prisoner without leaving 
their seats. 

While Jonas Barnaby still lingered 
about Tip Top, apparently undecided as 
to whether he would best make his way 
to fresh fields or await events there, a 
series of exciting occurrences disturbed 
the peace of the community. A pack 
train was held up and robbed of bullion 
on the other side of the divide. The 
bartender at Sampson’s saloon robbed 
the till, and ran away with his employ- 
er’s wife, the buxom mother of seven 
children. A mill hand was sandbagged 
on his way home one winter night, and 
his month’s pay abstracted from his 
pocket. In each of these cases, and 
many others of equal gravity, the of- 
fender or offenders were promptly ar- 
rested, and there was a moral certainty 
of their guilt ; but the plunder had in- 
variably and mysteriously disappeared, 
except in the case of Sampson’s wife, 
who returned to her liege lord in tears 
and contrition. Of the miscarriage of 
justice in all these cases let the inhab- 
itants tell. 

They were assembled in Tom Wat- 
kins’s place one evening, when conver- 
sation turned upon these events. 

“Tip Top is traveling straight down 
the road as leads to eternal perdition,” 
solemnly announced the cobbler, the 
unordained preacher of the settlement, 
who “came out strong” on the rare oc- 
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casions when it was necessary to chris- 
ten a child, or to pronounce the last sad 
rites over afellow-man. “She’s onthe 
road to spiritooal ruin. Sin and crime 
are multiplyin’ every day within her 
borders.” 

“Tt is a fact,” said the doctor thought- 
fully, “that even in her infancy, and 
when no settled order of things could 
have been expected, there did n’t begin 
to be the outrageous breaches of the 
peace and violation of law that we have 
seen this last few months.” 

“It’s all owing to that fellow Barna- 
by!” exclaimed Tom Watkins, with 
vigor. “He comes crowding in here, 
with his lawbooks and newfangled no- 
tions, and sets up a partnership with 
every rascal in the camp. The fact that 
he’s here, ready and anxious to help 
them out of any scrape they get into, is 
an aid and encouragement to ill doing. 
Mark the result. Tip Top has n’t seen 
a single square deal of justice since he 
came poking his nose into our affairs. 
There ’s that case where the nigger was 
caught who robbed the pack train. A 
nice, clean case we had,—plenty of good, 
reliable witnesses, and the darky ready 
to make a clean breast of the whole af- 
fair, and skip the State if we’d spare 
his neck. And along comes Barnaby, 
with his badgering of honest men and 
his darned alibis, and the man gets off 
scot free, and not an eye does anybody 
who had a right to them lay on them 
bars again. As for that bartender at 
Sampson’s, wed have given him a nice 
coat of tar and feathers and rode him 
out of the settlement on a rail, if Bar- 
naby had n’t proved it was a bailable of- 
fense, got the fellow out on bonds, and 
helped him to skip the country ; and 
after all, the bonds wasn’t worth the 
paper they was writ on. Boys, we’ve 
had enough and to spare of this crim- 
inal lawyer business. The man’s get- 
ting rich out of the felons he’s rearing 
here. The next time that this fellow 
Barnaby tries to run our bar of justice, 
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we'll give him a lesson that he won’t 
soon forget.” 

The advent of old Judge Penniman at 
this juncture, for an instant dampened 
the ardor of the company, but aftera 
moment’s hesitation he was made ac- 
quainted with the subject under discus- 
sion, and entered heartily into the plan 
laid before him. 

It often happens that men are singu- 
larly blind in regard to future events, 
which are unfolding beneath their very 
eyes. Tip Top camp was by this time 
prepared to awaken any morning to 
news of fresh outrage and lawlessness, 
but one day in March, it received a shock 
which penetrated the sensibilities of her 
most callous inhabitant. Next to the 
Judge the doctor was the most popular 
member of the community,—a man of 
genial parts, with a bright smile and 
ready wit, always greeting his neighbors 
with cheery words and an infectious 
smile. Therefore, one who passed at 
daybreak the snug little cabin where he 
dwelt in cosy bachelorhood, mixed his 
drugs, and tested the ores submitted to 
him by ambitious prospectors, was start- 
led to find the door ajar, no smoke is- 
suing from the broad chimney, and a 
prevailing air of desolation. When it 
transpired that no one had fallen ill in 
the settlement, to necessitate a sudden 
call toa sick bed at this early hour, and 
that the good man had not been seen 
since some one encountered him at Tom 
Watkins’ the night before, people be- 
came genuinely alarmed. Asearch was 
organized, and resulted in a series of 
startling discoveries. There were tokens 
of a struggle in the cabin. A heavy body 
had been dragged through the door, 
and the light snow that had fallen at 
midnight had not served to wholly efface 
its track, which led to a hidden glen on 
the hillside, where a smoke arose from 
the remnants of a fire. A careful rak- 
ing of the ashes resulted in uncovering 
some charred bones, and a remnant of 
woolen cloth, which was quickly recog- 
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nized as a portion of the doctor’s new 
tweed suit. 

Who had been such an abandoned 
villain as tocommit this dastardly crime? 

Every man looked at his neighbor 
with hideous suspicion. One there was 
who instantly remembered that he had 
beheld Tom Watkins at early sunrise, 
industriously washing his hands of some 
red stain outside his door. A party of 
grim, determined men marched to Wat- 
kins’s inn, and harshly demanded the sur- 
render of the host. Tom, who appeared 
to be in a state of maudlin inebriety, 
gave himself into custody without re- 
sistance, even weakly murmuring a con-. 
fession of his guilt, crying out : — 

“T did it. Yes, I did it. I took his 
life with my own hands.” 

On the way to the calaboose some 
black circumstances were recalled. No 
one had seen the doctor since he lin- 
gered talking with Tom the previous 
night. They had apparently been on 
friendly terms, but it was well known 
that Tom bore the doctor a grudge fora 
mustard plaster that the latter had 
clapped on his stomach during an attack 
of bilious colic ten years before. The 
blister had been worse than the disease, 
and Tom’s rancor had never abated ; he 
had been notoriously touchy on the sub- 
ject, and while maintaining an armec 
neutrality with his tormentor, had sworn 
to get even with the doctor some day. 

A man’s opinion regarding the dispen- 
sation of law materially depends upon 
the point of view from which he regards 
it. Tom Watkins, the felon, moving 
swiftly along the road to conviction and 
sentence, hailed the appearance of Bar- 
naby as a drowning man clutches at a 
straw. It was Barnaby’s turn to frown, 
and to extend a cold greeting to the 
man who had openly denounced him. 

“ Well, Watkins,” he remarked, “ you 
are in a bad fix.” 

“TI know, I know,” said poor Tom, 
shivering at the recollection of the cot- 
tonwood tree’s stout arm so invitingly 
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extended. “But you’ll save me, Mr. 
Barnaby ; there ’s a good fellow.” 

“ H’m!” Barnaby’s face assumed an 
owlish solemnity. ‘I don’t know about 
it. It’s a bad case, a bad case. Of 
course you took the gentleman’s life, to 
put it mildly.” 

“T did,” replied Tom. 

“ Murdered him in cold blood. And 
then went and owned up like a consum- 
mate donkey when you were arrested !” 

“ The — the deed was so fresh,” plead- 
ed Tom, in extenuation. “If you’ve 
ever killed any one yourself, Mr. Bar- 
naby, you’d have some notion of how 
the idea of it preys on your mind at 
first.” 

“Me! Killany one!” angrily repeat- 
ed Barnaby, rising and preparing to 
take his departure, in offended inno- 
cence, 

Watkins laid hold of his coat-tails. 

“ Don’t, don’t go. Can’t you see that 
you ’re my only hope? Would you let 
a fellow mortal swing from the cotton- 
wood down there, and feel that his blood 
was on your hands? Mr. Barnaby, I ’ve 
got property.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Barnaby softly, re- 
turning a step and looking kindly at the 
prisoner. ‘“ How much, may I ask?” 

“ Five thousand dollars in coin, buried 
— but I’ll only tell you the place after 
you get me off,” whispered Tom with a 
cunning look. 

“ And how much will you give me for 
my fee?” persevered the lawyer, rub- 
bing his itching palms together as he 
listened to this announcement. “ Half 
of it—three fourths of it? What is 
money worth to a man, Mr. Watkins, in 
comparison with his life?” 

Tom’s hand instinctively clutched at 
his neck. 

“The whole of it,” he said desperately. 

For an hour the prisoner and his 
counsel sat in close consultation, and 
when Mr. Barnaby withdrew there 
might have been seen on his face the 
look of smirking self-satisfaction that 
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always dwelt there when he had out- 
lined a cunning and impregnable de- 
fense. 

The murder of the doctor was a case 
of peculiar atrocity, and excited intense 
feeling in the camp. On the day set 
for the trial the court-room was crowded 
to overflowing, and spectators thronged 
the outside steps, and peered through 
the windows. Tom Watkins had hith- 
erto been a general favorite in the set- 
tlement, but his behavior throughout 
the course of the trial was such as to 
create a feeling of repulsion in all right- 
minded people. He listened with an 
appearance of hilarious amusement to 
the reading of the charge, and made a 
jesting remark to his attorney when he 
arose to enter his plea of “ Not guilty.” 
During the impaneling of the jury he 
sat with averted eyes. 

This jury was a surprise to the dis- 
tinguished Mr. Barnaby. Instead of 
the usual venire of the most ignorant 
and worthless of the community, the 
men summoned on this occasion again 
represented the flower of the settle- 
ment. All were acquainted with the 
doctor and Watkins, and the circum- 
stances under which the latter had been 
arrested ; yet each stolidly swore that 
he knew nothing of the crime; that he 
had neither discussed it nor formed an 
opinion concerning it, and felt no prej- 
udice against the prisoner. This re- 
markable unanimity of sentiment was a 
suspicious fact, and savored of some 
secret conspiracy to defeat the machi- 
nations of the law, and to railroad the 
prisoner to justice; but Barnaby soon 
exhausted his right to peremptory chal- 
lenge, and helplessly watched the jury 
box fill with men whom he had every 
reason to believe were hostile to~ his 
client. 

A stronger case against a criminal was 
never made out in the court of Tip Top 
settlement, up to the time that the 
counsel for the defense began his cross- 
examination. The chain of evidence 
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was complete to the last link. The 
doctor and Watkins had been seen go- 
ing to the latter’s cabin at midnight, 
and acouple of hours later Mrs. O’ Leary, 
who kept the boarding house opposite, 
rising in the night to get her toothache 
drops, had heard the sound of a scuffle 
across the road, and looking out beheld 
the light suddenly extinguished in the 
doctor’s cabin. A miner, returning to 
his lodgings at Watkins’s from a late 
game of poker, had met his host hur- 
riedly returning from along a path that 
led straight to the glen where the fire 
and charred remains had been found. 
A dozen reliable witnesses testified to 
the confession made by the wretched 
man at the time of his arrest. 

Mr. Barnaby pursued the brilliant and 
original tactics which had won him re- 
nown in other desperate cases which he 
had so successfully defended. He did 
not make the mistake of attacking or 
attempting to break the stout chain of 
evidence produced by the prosecution, 
but he addressed himself to the destruc- 
tion of the character of the witnesses. 
This he undertook with much wisdom 
and dramatic skill, preferring no direct 
charges against them and introducing 
no direct testimony, but getting his line 
of argument before the jury by a series 
of adroit insinuations and significant 
questions. With much circumspection 
he inquired of Mrs. O’Leary whether 
or no she had once caused the death of 
her youngest child by administering 
toothache drops in mistake for sooth- 
ing sirup; and he aroused her Hiber- 
nian wrath by gently suggesting that 
the noise she fancied she had overheard 
on the fatal night was merely the echo 
of a savage scrimmage she had had with 
Mr. O’Leary, who had also returned at 
a late hour from the poker game before 
alluded to. When the superintendent 
of the mine, who was something of a 
chemist, testified that he had analyzed 
certain rusty stains on Watkins’s gar- 
ments and hands at the time of his ar- 
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rest, and had determined them to be 
blood, Barnaby mildly asked the witness 
whether it was true that his father had 
died upon the gallows on a certain date 
in a certain year, and was unruffled by 
that gentleman’s indignant denial, mere- 
ly demanding of the court that such ad- 
ditional information as the superintend- 
ent attempted to give regarding the high 
standing and official position of his aged 
parent, in his native town, be stricken 
from the records as incompetent, irrel- 
evant, and immaterial. He persisted in 
questioning the belated poker player, 
who testified to meeting Watkins com- 
ing down the path from the glen, con- 
cerning ininute details of his lifein San 
Quentin, notwithstanding the latter’s 
earnest denials that he had ever been 
within the gates of that institution. He 
badgered the men who had discovered 
the fire and gathered the charred re- 
mains, until toan unprejudiced observer 
there would have seemed a moral cer- 
tainty that they had all united in acolos- 
sal conspiracy to murder the doctor, and 
to throw the crime upon poor Watkins. 

The method of the defense was soon 
made clear. Before the witnesses for 
the prosecution had left the stand, half 
a dozen men had been cozened into own- 
ing that they had at various times per- 
ceived certain peculiarities in Tom 
Watkins’s behavior, that pointed to 
mental aberration. The Chinese cook 
at the sign ‘of the Grizzly was sum- 
moned, and in pigeon-Englisht estified 
that the blood Watkins had on his hands 
the morning of his arrest was the blood 
of his pet turkey, which he had reluc- 
tantly executed on account of the fowl’s 
habit of roosting in the attic, and awak- 
ening his guests by its unearthly habit 
of tumbling off its roost and gobbling 
at midnight. This intelligent witness 
also testified that he considered Tom 
“heap clazy.”’ Half adozen men from 
the mine, several of whom had appeared 
in previous cases where Barnaby had 
figured, added corroborative testimony. 
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Watkins himself was summoned to 
the stand, told the story of the turkey, 
shedding a few weak tears, and made 
various and conflicting statements in 
regard to his whereabouts on the night 
of the murder, laughing foolishly when 
his attention was called to his contra- 
dictions, and joyfully acquiescing when 
Barnaby pleaded with him to try and 
recall whether his father and mother 
had not both become members of an 
insane asylum. The lawyer wound up 
his efforts with a brilliant speech, in 
which he invoked the sympathy of the 
community for his client, suddenly 
stricken with hopeless mental disease 
in the zenith of a useful manhood, and 
denounced the dastardly attempt to sen- 
tence him to the gallows for a crime for 
which he could not be held responsible, 
and’which it had not been proved that 
he had committed. 

The Judge’s charge to the jury was 
brief. He merely reminded them of 
their duty, as good and responsible cit- 
izens, to uphold the law and protect the 
interests of the community. The learned 
counsel listened with affable condescen- 
sion. He had already made his charge 
to that body, and he had confidence in 
his powers as an orator. 

The jury was out but a short time. 
The criminal lawyer settled complacent- 
ly back into his chair as they filed in. 
His victory had heen easier and more 
complete than he -hought. 

“ Mr. Foreman, you have agreed upon 
a verdict ?” asked the Judge. 

“ We have, your Honor,” returned the 
foreman. 

“ We will hear it, sir,” said the Court. 

The foreman unfolded a small paper. 
There was a solemn hush, and he read: 

“ We find the defendant and his coun- 
sel guilty of murder in the first degree.” 

Mr. Barnaby turned purple. He strug- 
gled to his feet. 


“[—I protest, your Honor! Such a 


verdict is outrageous, infamous, unheard 
The man my client 


of. I denounce it. 
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killed was almost a stranger tome. I 
never exchanged more than a dozen 
words with him in my life.” 

“ Mr. Foreman,” said the Judge calm- 
ly, “upon what grounds do you bring 
this verdict against defendant’s coun- 
sel?” 

“ Particeps crimints. Accessory be- 
fore the deed,” declared the foreman. 

“This is preposterous, monstrous. I 
will appeal. I will have justice.” 

“There is no appeal from the decis- 
ions of the Court of Tip Top Camp,” 
returned the Judge gravely. “ No other 
court has jurisdiction here.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Itis a good joke. A 
very good joke,” said Mr. Barnaby, 
changing his tack. ‘“ You quite made 
me think you were in earnest. I actually 
forgot that I myself have not been on 
trial.” 

“T must correct you, Mr. Barnaby,” 
said the Judge severely. “You have 
been on trial. You and all your kind 
are perpetually on trial in the esteem of 
your fellow citizens, and it is wholly due 
to their long sufferance and mercy that a 
verdict is not oftener brought in against 
you. Regarding your complicity in this 
crime, I will enlighten your mind, if you 
will permit me. The attorney who sets 
out in his profession to make a reputa- 
tion for defending the guilty and assist- 
ing them to escape the just penalties of 
their crimes, has entered into a partner- 
ship with crime. He virtually says to 
the would-be criminal, ‘Go and rob, 
murder, assassinate. Here am I, with 
all my legal skilland learning, my ability 
and talents, ready to protect you from 
the consequences of your deeds. Fur- 
nish me my fee, if you have to take it 
from the pockets of your dead victims, 
and.I will see that you are set free. No 
matter how bad your case, I will dis- 
cover a loophole of escape. I will badger 
honest witnesses, insult the court, con- 
fuse and perplex the jury, suborn false 
testimony, avail myself of all the intri- 
cacies of the law, and bring myself into 
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infamous celebrity while rescuing you 
from the gallows,that you may continue 
your career of slaughter and crime.’ 
Mr. Barnaby, these may be advanced 
methods of legal procedure, but we want 
none of them in Tip Top Camp.” 

Manacled and cowed in spirit, Jonas 
Barnaby skulked along to the calaboose, 
in company with his whilom client, and 
under close guard. Jeer as he might at 
the absurbity of the sentence, he knew 
too well the awful swiftness and cer- 
tainty of its execution in Tip Top Camp. 
The mildness of spring was in the air, 
and the buds of the cottonwood were 
swelling. Life—the life that he had 
profited by men’s taking —was very 
sweet, and he was about to sacrifice his 
own, all for a paltry fee from a red- 
handed murderer. He looked at Wat- 
kins in a sudden rage. By Jove! His 
defense had for once been on honest 
lines. The man was an idiot, grinning 
and laughing as he walked to the dun- 
geon which would cage him until he 
went to his doom! 

But that night as Barnaby, totally col- 
lapsed in spirit, sat brooding in the 
darkness with awful thoughts of the 
morrow, the door of his prison swung 
open, and a dark figure called his name. 

“Quick!” it said. ‘Don’t arouse 
Watkins. Fly while there’s time. Take 
the short cut over the divide, and make 
sure that you put twenty miles between 
yourself and the Camp between now 
and morning. If the boys catch up 
with you, they ll make mince-meat of 
you. 
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The lawyer needed no further bidding. 
Without stopping to ask the name of 
his deliverer, he fled down the road and 
up the rugged mountain side. A score 
of men, including the Judge and the en- 
tire jury, the Chinese cook, Tom Wat- 
kins, rational once more, and the doc- 
tor, all quaking with laughter, watched 
the black speck creeping up the steep 
trail, until it disappeared from view 
around a jutting ledge. 

“ There ’s an end to his whole rascal- 
ly business,” chuckled Watkins. “ He’s 
got a scare that ’Il last a lifetime.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Tom,” said 
the doctor earnestly. “A man of that 
stamp will fit spectacles to Justice 
whenever he gets a chance.” 

The Judge heaved a sigh of relief. 

Which of these predictions came true 
the good people of Tip Top Camp have 
never been able to determine. There 
have been rumors that Barnaby, follow- 
ing his natural bent of knavery, has 
been arrested for safe-breaking in vari- 
ous Eastern cities, but has always 
escaped conviction by means of his 
plausible tongue and eloquent address. 
Reports have also reached the settle- 
ment that, under another name, he has 
achieved distinction and wealth in the 
conrts of a distant metropolis. These 
latter rumors have been indignantly 
scouted by the mountaineers, who wise- 
ly argue that a populous and progress- 
ive city would never tolerate in her 
courts methods which a little mining 
settlement like Tip Top found it so easy 
to exterminate. 

Flora Haines Loughead. 
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AN EGYPTIAN BALL. 


[HELEN caused a ten years’ war, but 
we are now able to parallel that historic 
fact by showing how the fascinations of 
a sixteen-year-old French girl were the 
cause of aten years’ peace. Those who 
have heard the charming wife of the 
Chevalier de Kontski, Court Musician 
to the Emperor of Germany, relate her 
reminiscences, will be glad to have a 
little piece of them in print.—Eb.] 


WE SEE frequently how small and in- 
significant incidents influence great and 
important political events. In 1871 
Egypt was in its greatest splendor and 
prosperity. Gold was thrown in profu- 
sion to the invited (foreign) ladies at 
the wedding of one of the Viceroy’s 
daughters, while the next day silver was 
thrown in great masses among thou- 
sands and thousands of people standing 
along the road, where the wedding pro- 
cession had been passing from the Vice- 
roy’s palace to the palace of the happy 
husband of the Princess. But the spirit 
of revolt and dissatisfaction against the 
reigning sovereign was already deeply 
spread among ministers, courtiers, and 
even among the army. Atthe head of 
the opposition stood Hafis Pasha. This 
fanatic Mahometan was strongly op- 
posed to the European civilization, 
which Ismaél the Second tried to intro- 
duce, and particularly against his sur- 
rounding, composed principally of 
Frenchmen. 

I came to Cairo for the sake of my bad 
health, and for more than two months 
was obliged to refuse all invitations. 
Since it is my principle to study first 
the political and literary standing of any 
country where I intend to stay a certain 
time, I engaged the dragoman (interpre- 
ter) of the Prussian Consulate,and began 
to study the Arabic language, as wellas 


other information concerning the coun- 
try. After two months of serious 
studies, thanks to my retentive memory 
and a certain facility for foreign lan- 
guages, I began to manage pretty well 
my Arabic, but probably my pronuncia- 
tion was somewhat fantastic, as nearly 
every Arabian who heard me speaking 
smiled involuntarily at my efforts. 
Nevertheless I became a curiosity to 
all consuls, ministers, and pashas, and 
when introduced to the Viceroy I gave 
him a greeting in his native tongue, 
comparing him to the shining stars, and 
blowing zephyr. (He was very short 
and immensely stout.) He was so 
amused with my eloquence, and partic- 
ularly with the complete knowledge of 
etiquette with which my speech was 
marked, that he arranged a beautiful 
picnic with intention to show me the 
Pyramids. Soon after every minister, 
except only those of the conspirators’ 
party, gave a ball in myhonor. In this 
way, thanks to my microscopic knowl- 
edge of Arabic, I became at the head of 
the fashion. 

One day the Finance Minister came 
to beg me to accept a ball, which he 
wanted to arrange for me. I had already 
begun to be a little blasé with balls, 
but a new idea flashed into my head. 
Having heard that His Excellency had 
three hundred ladies in his harem, I 
thought that it would be a good oppor- 
tunity for these unhappy creatures to 
see a little how the European ladies en-’ 
joy their liberty, and with time they 
might follow their example. SoI put 
for condition that if His Excellency 
wished me to be present at his party, he 
must build a balcony around his ball- 
room, put a silk trellis all over it, and 
cause his ladies to enjoy a view of the 
reception. He eagerly accepted my con- 
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dition, asking me in turn to come early 
in the afternoon, and see if everything 
was satisfactory to me. 

On the day of the ball he came to our 
hotel to take us both in his carriage and 
drive to his palace. This amiability was 
rather prejudicial to me; going with 
him I could not take my maid with us, 
and the coming story will show how 
badly I was to need her. 

On approaching the palace I was 
struck with the originality with which 
the entrance was arranged. The awn- 
ing was made out of the most beautiful 
Turkish and Indian shawls, while on 
the top large letters, N. K., were formed 
with colored lamps. His Excellency 
begged me to go up stairs to the apart- 
ments destined forme. There he intro- 
duced to me his three legitimate wives. 
Leaving my little valise, containing my 
ball dress, I accepted the Minister's 
arm, and in company with his nephew 
we moved towards the stairs, but a most 
strident scream, resembling a savage 
bird’s whirling, was suddenly heard be- 
hind us. I turned myself round and saw 
that the remaining girls of His Excel- 
lency’s harem were in a pleasant mood 
to tear me into pieces. They had prob- 
ably taken me for a dangerous rival. 
Here I must mention that I was only 
sixteen years old, newly married and 
deeply attached to my husband, while 
Ismaé] Pasha was over sixty, particu- 
larly small and fragile looking, with a 
great resemblance toa homely monkey. 

In offering me his arm his intention 
was to take me to the music school-room. 
On entering this sanctum, I found 
about twenty young girls, all veiled, 
standing in a circle, and blowing each in 
a differentinstrument and ina different 
tune. In the middle of the circle a 
teacher was blowing a trumpet, without 
mercy for my ears. I was sure I had en- 
tered an insane asylum. After a few 
moments of this informal charivarie, my 
nerves had been sostrainedthat I caught 
the Minister’s arm and pushed him 
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toward the exit, but he seemed to be 
much astonished, and naively asked me 
if I did not care for music. 

A little angry, I answered malicious- 
ly, “O yes, but Wagner’s music usually 
affects my nerves.” 

He, misunderstanding my words, be- 
gan to explain that those ladies did not 
belong to Wagner ; they were his own 
property, and they played for him alone. 

On return to my apartment | was 
thunderstruck, — my expensive tule 
dress just sent to me from Paris lay on 
the floor al] torninto pieces ; some of its 
fragments were still floating in the air. 
All this was the noble work of the high- 
minded ladies of the harem, who would 
not forgive me for accepting the arm of 
their master. 

My position grew very difficult: it 
was already very hard to dress without 
my maid, but to dress without my 
clothes was a still more problematic 
task. Fortunately the lining of the dress 
was of white satin. The necessity mak- 
ing the law, I became industrions in 
spite of myself. I gathered all untorn 
silk embroideries, all flowers that had 
escaped the general carnage, and sewed 
them on the white satin. 

At 10 0’clock sharp the orchestra was 
heard, and Ismaél Pasha was already 
receiving the Viceroy, his suite, and 
other distinguished guests. A eunuch 
was sent for me. I joined my husband, 
and on his arm I entered the hall. 

In spite of the great crowd that soon 
gathered round my seat,I could not 
help noticing that an old pasha seated 
at a certain distance from me was per- 
sistently staring at me. Several times 
he tried to advance towards me, but re- 
turned to his seat. Finally he profited 
by the approach of the host, began to 
talk to him, and soon I saw them ap- 
proaching in my direction. Hafis Pasha, 
the chief of the opposition party and 
the dangerous plotter, was introduced to 
me. The expression of his face was 
hard and unsympathetic, his manners, 
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stiff and cold; but all this did not scare 
me at all. I began to talk my best 
Arabic, and saw him bursting with a 
hilarious laugh. 

Encouraged by this beginning, I rose 
from my seat, and seeing that a polka 
was announced by the orchestra, I pro- 
posed bravely to Hafis Pasha to dance 
it with me. He stammered something 
about impossibility, but I was deter- 
mined to make him dance, though the 
poor old gentleman had never danced 
in his life. I simply placed my arm 
around his waist, and pushed him to- 
wards the middle of the hall. 

All other dancers stopped dancing ; 
some went to fetch the Viceroy, who 
was delighted to see his bitterest enemy 
exposed to such a ridicule ; while for my 
part, I found that it was a hard task to 
turn around and jump like a sparrow 
around my heavy partner. Finally, 
when completely exhausted, I begged 
him to take me to my seat. 

The Viceroy, followed by a great 
crowd, came to thank me and shake 
hands with me. He felt grateful to me 
for having converted one of their most 
fanatic adversaries. But I found that 
my réle was not quite finished. I again 
took Hafis Pasha’s arm, and asked him 
to take me to the dining room. Mr. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, Mr. Bravet, (the 
famous banker whom Alphonse Daudet 
took for his hero in his work “ Le Na- 
bab,”) consuls, ministers, pashas, —a 
great crowd,—followed me to the dining 
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room, and stood behind my chair. I 
asked for claret, and filled my glass and 
his. From the beginning he tried to 
resist, telling me in Arabic that the red 
wine is strictly forbidden by Koran. Of 
course I knew it, and that was why I 
insisted so much that he should drink 
my health. I approached my glass to 
his, and spoke some funny words in 
Arabic. He took the glass and saying, 
“ Aviva, Madame,” drank. 

Great hurrah was shouted from all 
parts. The famous conspirator could no 
more remain at the head of his party. 
This insignificant incident, where a girl 
of sixteen years was simply making fun 
of a man of seventy, gave nearly ten 
years of peace to the whole country. 
Arabi Pasha was chosen as chief of the 
opposition. ; 

Feeling extremely tired with all this 
excitement, I wished to retire, and went 
towards my apartment to take my va- 
lise. Hardly had I set my foot on the 
balcony, when a regiment of enraged 
women surrounded me, and screaming, 
began to strike and pinch me, and to 
tear my clothes. They would positive- 
ly have killed me, if my clamors and 
screams had not brought His Excel- 
lency and several eunuchs to my rescue. 
These women were Hafis Pasha’s wives 
and slaves. 

All Turkish and Indian shawls form- 
ing the awning of the entrance were 
sent to me by His Excellency the next 
day. 

Natalie de Kontskt. 
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PACIFIC COAST OYSTERS. 


ANYONE calling for these delicious 
bivalves in the cities of California at 
present, if not satisfied with the canned 
article imported from the Atlantic 
Coast, learns that he may choose be- 
tween two kinds, the so-called “ Native,” 
and the “ Eastern,” but must pay nearly 
twice as much for the latter as for the 
former kind, which he is generally sat- 
isfied to do after finding the Eastern are 
twice as large as the Natives, or even 
larger. He,will probably wonder a lit- 
tle at this difference,-considering the 
usual superiority of California produc- 
tions, but will finally consider it proof 
of the improvement that must have been 
effected in oysters by long cultivation 
on the Eastern coast. 

Both of these conclusions are wrong, 
as are also the names given to the oys- 
ters, for the fact is that both kinds are 
taken from San Francisco Bay, and are 
therefore alike Western. The Natives, 
however, have been brought here when 
small from some of the bays between 
Northern California and British Colum- 
bia, while the Eastern are the descend- 
ants of those imported from the Atlantic 
Coast many years ago, and now natural- 
ized here, so that they are really more 
“native” than the original stock 
brought from the North. Furthermore, 
it is found that both kinds are improve- 
ments in size and flavor on the imported 
stocks, thus confirming the usual opin- 
ion as to the effect of the California 
climate, even when acting beneath the 
water. 

The history of oyster cultivation on 
this Coast is an interesting subject, not 
only in its practical aspects, but scien- 
tifically, as it demonstrates many facts 
in the life-history of these bivalves, and 
the influence of environment or changes 
of condition on them, that were before 


unknown. Though popularly supposed 
to be of very simple structure, and ex- 
tremely variable under disturbing influ- 
ences, it is found that they have strongly 
fixed characteristics, so that one species 
cannot be transformed into another by 
removal from its native bay to a distant 
home, though slight changes in flavor or 
external form may take place. 

To those who have not studied the 
subject further than to look at the shells 
and eat the softer parts as usually met 
with, there is no definite idea of what 
extremes of form, size, etc. may be 
found under the rough and irregular 
outside of oyster shells ; nor what curi- 
ous differences and special adaptations 
are to be seen in the various kinds in- 
habiting various portions of the world. 
This refers only to true oysters, known 
by the similarity of the animals, and 
excluding pearl oysters, fresh water 
oysters of Africa and South America, 
and other rough shells often confounded 
with them, but which are formed by 
animals as distinct in structure as it is 
possible for the bivalve shell to contain. 

Naturalists have always recognized 
many distinct species of these shells, de- 
termined by the shell alone, as very few 
of them have had the whole animal ex- 
amined. Yet the internal surface of the 
shells has regular and decisive markings 
by which they could be known as oysters, 
while the other shells, similar outside, 
could be as easily distinguished as being 
of other orders. Thus, too, the fossil 
oysters, which have also great variety 
of outside forms, belonging to different 
ages of the world’s history, can be rec- 
ognized as more or less allied to the liv- 
ing species, some of the latter fossils in- 
deed being identical or closely similar. 

Thus the gigantic oyster shells com- 
mon on the California Coast Range of 
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mountains up to a height. of four thou- 
sand feet, are at once recognized by 
everybody as very similar in everything 
but size to the common oyster of the 
markets. This is not, however, true of 
some fossil oysters, nor of some living 
kinds, in which the shells differ very 
much from the common forms. A very 
complete work, with illustrations of all 
the fossil oysters known from the vari- 
ous geological formations, as far back 
as the Carboniferous age in North 
America, has been published by the 
United States Geological Survey, and 
to this I refer those who wish to ex- 
amine further as to the variations among 
them. The United States government 
has also investigated the natural history 
and cultivation of living oysters of the 
Atlantic side of this continent very 
thoroughly, with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor J. A. Ryder, Ernest Ingersoll, 
and other naturalists, for more than ten 
years, from whose writings I here quote 
more or less; but little has been written 
as to the cultivation of oysters on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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Nearly forty years ago it was stated 
in Woodward’s Manual of Mollusca that 
there were then known about sixty 
species of oysters living, and about two 
hundred species fossil ; but many of the 
latter are now separated from the oys- 
ters, and called Exogyras or Gryphzas. 
Not many have been since described as 
living, and probably as many have been 
reduced to varieties that were at first 
described as species. 

Some are to be found in all temperate 
and tropical seas, those of salt water 
being usually different from those of 
brackish bays, and none of the kinds are 
able to exist in both situations. Thus 
the amount of fresh water running into 
bays, either from permanent rivers or 
from temporary floods in the rainy sea- 
son (which may be at different periods 
of the year), has an influence on the 
growth of oysters, and especially of the 
kinds most cultivated. We must con- 
clude that the native oysters of San 
Francisco Bay did not find the alterna- 
tion of dry and wet seasons favorable for 
a large growth, for on examining the 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES,—THE EASTERN OysTER, (O. Virginica/. 


Fig. 1: Earliest or ‘‘larval” shell of O. Virginica magnified 90 times, the real size being like the dot after 
Fig. 1.—2: A “spat” in 20 days.—3 : In 45 days.—4: In 75 days.—5 : In 80 days, long form.—All the above 
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from Prof, Ryder’s illustrations of shells, grown in artificial tanks on tiles.—6: Lower valve of an O. Virginica 
from San Francisco Bay, showing changes of surface caused by being moved from deep still water to rougher 
shallow water at three stages of its growth.—7 : Another, showing a large growth in still water, then in a rougher 
bed, thirdly, an abrupt bending upward to escape mud, and lastly a very vigorous growth in the best of locations. 
—8: An Exogyra-shaped lower valve, which probably got turned upside down when young, and had to make a 
turn of half a circle in growing back to its natural position, mouth upward.—g: A rare form of the wffer valve, 
showing ribs commencing in its last year's growth, perhaps from greater roughness of the water.—The above fig- 
ures and the next show specimens with the hinge-end or ‘‘ beaks” in three positions, namely, (when looked at on 
the upper side,) dextral, medial, and sinistral. Of these the sinistral or left-handed shells are the most numerous 
in the proportion of about one third.—10: A 5 or 6 year old oyster shell, grown under the best conditions, in 
rather still water, probably below tides, on a natural bed. Such shells are not strongly ribbed even on the lower 
valve, and when not broken off the base the upper valve is often ribbed also —11 : A somewhat ideal group of 
oysters in a natural bed below tides, showing the forms taken when free to grow upward, when crowded sideways, 
and when attached toa wall.—12 : An accurate outline of an oyster, showing the effect of frequent moving. The 
line A D is at junction of the valves, B B first stage of growth, C C second stage, the rest the third stage. Being 
crowded, it could not take a regular form, but made its valves equally convex.—-13 : Outlines of four oysters, 
showing what variations of form may be caused by pressure.—14: Part of a shell of O. Virginica, which began 
growth on a shell of O. /urida, N. N. 2. The ‘‘ Eastern” oyster fastened its shell to one valve of the ‘‘ native” 
N, and by its rapid growth soon attached itself to the other valve, N 2, and in enlarging pulied the valves apart, 
firmly cementing its shell to the whole surface of each of the valves, which remain on it. The ribs shown belong 
to the ‘‘ Eastern” oyster, and show that it began to grow in rough water. 


THE “NATIVE” OysTER, (O. lurida/. 


Fig. 1: A lower valve of the size and form described by Carpenter as O. conchaphila, from its most common 
growth on other shells. —1a: The young, magnified 28 times.—2: Outside of a lower valve, with stripes of yellow 
and purple, and very light ribs.—3: A lower valve that was fixed to some base by over % of its surface, and grew 
away from its base, forming a ribbed and elevated margin. Fig. 9 is a corresponding upper valve. This is variety 
/aticaudata, Carpenter.—4: A lower valve between forms 2 and 3, less strongly attached to base, and with the 
free margin very wide, shell thickened and high colored.—s, 6.—Shells of the thin, brownish form, called by Car- 
penter variety rufoides.—7 : An intermediate lower valve, with the beak medial and faint ribs, color yellowish.— 
8, 9: Upper valves showing beaks both dextral and sinistral, the latter a rare form, and rarely ribbed in upper 
valve.—10, 11: Reversed (or sinistral) valves, connecting the above with variety expansa, Carpenter.—12, 13: 
Valves that grew more crowded, representing the forms called ‘‘ Coon Oysters.”—14, 14a : Average marketable 
Shoalwater Bay oysters, with thick shells, perhaps 6 yearsold. Shells mostly greenish or gray, with some purple 
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rays, inside all white.—15, 15a: Thin shells from same bay, very shallow inside, from growing on a flat log or 
stone. The little pits and teeth of this species are strongly shown in some shells, but in older and thicker ones 
they disappear. Ribs scarcely visible.—16, 16a : From San Francisco Bay, connecting the northern variety with 
those before figured. These have purple stripes outside, and inside are of a mixed purple and olive, from which 
the name /urzda was given them by Carpenter.—17 : A young northern shell, showing its olive and purple stripes 
as in the southern.—18 : A shell of variety exfansa, Carpenter, seen edgeways, the lower valve showing a wide 
basal attachment, the raised box-like margin and upper valve like a lid. This is a San Diego specimen, and this 
variety is most common southward, growing on rocks, It has the pits and denticles exactly as in the other varie- 
ties, and in color is more like the northern forms than those south of Oregon. 
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mounds left by the Indians, who used 
immense quantities of oysters for food, 
it is a rare thing to find one larger than 
a dollar. It must be supposed that the 
Indians obtained as large ones as were 
to be found, as savages usually excel in 
collecting such things. Since the Amer- 
ican era more or less imported shells 
have been washed up on the bay shores. 
As early as 1851 larger ones began to be 
brought from Shoalwater Bay, just north 
of the Columbia River, where the lar- 
gest supply of native oysters known to 
exist on our Coast is easily accessible. 
These appear to be of the same species 
as those of the whole coast southward 
nearly to Cape St. Lucas, but from the 
more uniform and constant dilution of 
the tide water of that bay by the influx 
of several large streams, with very little 
diminution in the short dry season, the 
growth of the oysters is so stimulated 
that they become much larger than 
southward. 

These are collected when small, from 
scattered small beds near or below low 
water mark by Indians in canoes, and 
sold to white men, who bed them near 
low water mark on somewhat gravelly 
bottom, or where mussel beds have 
made it. firm, most of the bay being 
transformed iato soft mud flats at ex- 
treme low tides. These recessions of 
the sea occur at every quarter of the 
moon, but are lowest at full moon in 
July and December, when they give the 
best opportunities for collecting the na- 
tive oysters along the edge of the per- 
manent channels, although something 
can be done with oyster tongs or dredges 
at other seasons. 

The small ones, called “ spats,” col- 
lected during the warm months when 
oysters are not marketable, being plant- 
ed on the flats, grow considerably, and 
in the fall are culled over to select the 
largest for market, and some are also 
shipped to be planted in San Francisco 
Bay for later use. A great drawback to 


the trade, however, was the freezing of 
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those planted on the flats when left un- 
covered by the low tides in cold winter 
nights ; also the slow voyages made by 
the sailing vessels that carried them 
south during stormy winter weather, 
whole cargoes of them dying on the 
way. Then when planted in San Fran- 
cisco Bay they were eaten by various 
enemies, one of the worst being a fish 
called “drum fish,” otherwise known 
here as white sea bass, sea trout, corvi- 
na, and to naturalists as Cynoscion no- 
bile, allied to the Atlantic Coast “‘drum- 
fish.” 

These northern oysters supplied the 
only live material for this Coast during 
eighteen years, where in 1869 the first 
spats were brought by way of the newly 
completed overland railroad from the 
East Coast. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that a few shipments of the large 
Mexican oysters were brought by steam- 
er from south of Cape St. Lucas, but the 
experiment was not sufficiently success- 
ful to establish a trade, and those plant- 
ed in bays along the California coast did 
not survive long. 

On December 5th, 1870, shells of the - 
Eastern oyster were presented at a 
meeting of the California Academy of 
Sciences, and Prof. Davidson said “they 
had grown as much in nine months as 
they doin New York Bay in three years, 
while the little native oyster had scarce- 
ly grown at all.” It appeared, however, 
that the imported spats were a year more 
advanced than those planted in New 
York Bay, or only the largest of them 
were exhibited. 

On August 21st, 1871, Prof. W. H. 
Dall, of the Coast Survey, made some 
remarks at the Academy on changes 
observed in the shells of these imported 
oysters, such as purple stripes and 
stronger ribbing, which he thought to 
indicate a tendency to become like the 
native species. These changes, how- 
ever, are now known to occur in any 
northern oysters carried to warmer wa- 
ters, and the purple colors are most com- 
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mon in the most southern native oysters, 
while often quite absent in northern ex- 
amples. 

The ribbing of the shells seems to 
have another cause, which will be ex- 
plained later. There is one character 
which distinguishes the Eastern stock 
from the native at all ages, however close 
may be their resemblance in shape. This 
is, that the muscle-scar is always dark 
purple in the imported shell, and color- 
less in the native. Thus we almost al- 
ways find the marketable shells carrying 
numbers of small shells on their valves, 
and examination of these shows that 
nearly all are the native stock, with oc- 
casionally some of the imported, having 
purple scars. 

That theyare distinct species is shown 
by the absence of hybrid or intermediate 
shells, not only as regards the purple 
scars, but in other points of difference, 
such as the rows of little pits on each 
side of the hinges that characterize the 
native shells. While the native shells 
grow very little in a year, the Eastern 
kind, growing with them, increase about 
-four times as rapidly in size, and even 
faster than on the Eastern coast. It 
even seems probable that they absorb 
the food contained in the water around 
them so rapidly as to cut off the sup- 
ply from the native shells, which never 
reach a larger size than they did when 
the native Indians gathered them, and 
indeed seem very short-lived—perhaps 
only annual, 

For nearly twenty years after the im- 
portation of the Eastern spats it was 
supposed that they could not become 
naturalized on this Coast; and it was 
said that the strength of the animal was 
all expended in growing large, while no 
spawn was produced, and consequently 
they died of old age unless marketed, 
leaving no progeny. This has proveda 
mistake ; for while it may be true of 
those cultivated near the mouth of the 
bay, where the water is the saltest, it 
appears that some spawn must have 
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been produced and carried by the tides 
towards the south end of the bay, where 
beds of mussels and native oysters were 
common. They found on these a con- 
genial home, and grew for some years 
before being discovered. 

To explain this, it must be stated that 
the most natural location for the young 
oyster, and where alone it can flourish, 
is below tides, with water constantly 
around it. When hatched from the egg 
(or spawn) it is a microscopic bivalve, 
with the power of motion, swimming 
rapidly by vibrating its cilia. After a 
short free life it must attach itself to 
some fixed surface, and if this happens 
to be above low-water mark or unpro- 
tected from the hot sun, the oyster is 
killed in a day or two. Therefore the 
young colonies grow permanently only 
below tides, and their natural growth is 
upward, the attachment of the shell to 
its base being near the hinge, and the 
valves rising as they enlarge toward the 
surface of the water. 

In still bays along tropical coasts they 
continue growing upward, and being 
crowded together cannot spread side- 
ways, so that the form called “ Raccoon 
Oyster” is produced, often only an inch 
or two wide and a foot or more long. 
In mangrove thickets they grow on 
branches dipping into the water, and 
being protected from the sun by the 
trees above them reach a considerable 
size, and become one of the wonders 
brought by travelers from the south. 

But in temperate regions the shells, 
being but slightly attached below, be- 
come too heavy and large to resist the 
force of the waves, or the disturbances 
caused by drifting logs, fishes, etc., so 
that they are broken off and fall help- 
less to the bottom. If they sink into 
soft mud they are smothered and soon 
die, but if not too deep for the waves to 
act on them they are gradually drifted 
higher on the shore,and some carried to 
the highest point reached by the waves 
in storms, though most of them only 
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attain a level a little above the lowest 
tides, and become entangled among 
dead shells, living mussels, and other 
oysters, thus forming “oyster beds” as 
usually understood. They live some 
years in these beds if not removed, but 
do not grow to the size, nor so rapidly 
as they are sometimes found in their 
original and more natural positions, 
attached to a rock or other firm object 
below tides. The usual “marketable” 
oyster is therefore not the best repre- 
sentative of any species of oyster. 

It is by imitating the beds formed 
as described above that the cultivation 
of oysters is carried on. In cold cli- 
mates, however, frosts destroy them 
every few years, and in hot climates the 
sun does the same, so that only the sup- 
ply from below tides keeps them up, 
aided by more or less skill shown by the 
oystermen in protecting them. 

Having thus sketched their modes of 
growth, it will appear plain why it was 
about 1873 before large oysters three or 
four years old began to be found on the 
mussel beds at extreme low tide, toward 
the head of San Francisco Bay. These 
were at first considered as drifts car- 
ried by the waves from planted beds 
near the mouth of the bay, or perhaps 
brought to the spot by some experi- 
menter. 

It has, however, become manifest now 
that they are fully naturalized, and have 
established large colonies in all that re- 
gion. Attempts were made by several 
oystermen to get possession of these 
beds by means of land claims of various 
kinds, but fortunately for the public, 
tide lands cannot be converted into pri- 
vate property by such means. 

Mr. H. E. Dore states in the Nautilus, 
Vol. V., p, 58, 1891, that in Portland, 
Oregon, most of the oysters used are 
the Ostrea lurida from Shoalwater Bay 
or Puget Sound (the ‘“ Natives”) and 
only a few are the “Eastern” VO. Vir- 
ginica, which are taken there from San 
Francisco. It appears from this that 
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the latter has not been successfully cul- 
tivated in those northern waters. As 
stated before, the “Natives” are still 
sold in San Francisco as a cheaper kind, 
and one or both kinds are somewhat 
cultivated as far south as San Diego. 

All kinds of cultivated oysters are ex- 
tremely variable in form, much more so 
than would appear from an inspection 
of a number of them in market. In 
this they resemble several other distinct 
families of bivalves, which, like thém, 
are at first free to move or drift about, 
but have the habit of attaching their 
shells to a fixed base, and growing from 
that in various directions. As shown 
in the figure, a group of them will start 
close together, and grow as nearly ver- 
tical as possible, but if crowded are 
forced to spread more or less laterally, 
or even horizontally, and sometimes re- 
main flat on the base. 

Where very much crowded, the shells 
press so strongly on each other that all 
kinds of notches and bends are formed 
by irregular growth. Sometimes a shell 
that has been broken off is caught 
among others and obliged to continue its 
growth, regular at first, in some new di- 
rection, at right angles or even upside 
down. The figures give an idea of what 
forms result from these accidents in the 
oyster’s struggle for life, and also show 
us why those of the market are more 
uniform. Being freed from their basal 
attachments, they are no longer crowd- 
ed, and the shell in growing easily moves 
if it meets any obstacle, not voluntarily, 
but by yielding to the resistance of 
fixed bodies, assisted in moving by the 
motions of the water, and by the reduc- 
tion of its specific gravity. 

One peculiarity of the Oyster family 
is the inequality of the two valves, quite 
unlike the symmetry observed in those 
of most other bivalves, and even in the 
very young oyster. Thus, we generally 
recognize in cultivated oysters a convex 
lower valve and a flat or somewhat con- 
cave upper valve. But when the animal 
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is dissected, it is found that the convex 
valve is on the /eft side, and the flat 
valve on the right, so that it is said that 
the shell always lies on its left side, un- 
less growing attached by one end toa 
base. Even then we find the left valve 
a little more convex, and as it contains 
most of the animal’s weight, it naturally 
falls downward when broken off, giving 
the animal the advantage (if it is one) of 
lying in that position. 

It is even said that oystermen, after 
throwing a boatload of spats overboard 
on a bed, find every shell at low tide in 
that position, the shape always causing 
it to sink thus. It is doubtful, however, 
if some of the very irregular shells re- 
jected by oystermen as “culls” would 
come right side up, and there is proof 
enough that they can live with the other 
side up. For instance, those growing 
attached by the whole of the left valve 
to the bottom of a vessel or other very 
convex surface often have the valves 
upside down, or at least have the at- 
tached valve concavely fitted to the base, 
and the free valve convex. But of course 
the form of the marketable oyster is the 
best suited for human use, as it is easi- 
est to open and retains the juices. 

The ribs observed on mest oyster 
shells are not merely ornamental or ac- 
cidental forms of growth, but seem to 
have their uses and laws of develop- 
ment. In the oysters of the temperate 
zones only the convex valve is usually 
ribbed, and that very differently in dif- 
ferent shells. The young ones and some 
of large size growing in very still water 
have little roughness, but those from 
water subject to waves and violent winds 
seem to produce ribs in proportion to 
their exposures to these influences. The 
use of ribs to the shell after it is broken 
off and drifting toward the shore is to 
aid it in becoming fixed again and firm- 
ly bedded, just as a drag may save a 
vessel from being blown ashore. 

As shown in the illustrations, young 
shells of the Eastern O. Virginica are at 
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first smooth, then begin to show undu- 
lations and radiations of the shell, cor- 
responding to variations in thickness, 
which may under the disturbing action 
of ripples and waves develop into ribs. 
It is to be understood that the delicate 
“mantle” of the animal, lying next to 
the shell and chiefly around the margin 
of the valves, is constantly depositing 
the lime and animal tissue forming the 
shell, both at the thin edge and on the 
interior surface, thus enlarging and 
thickening the shell at the same time. 
This deposit is at first fluid, but rapidly 
“sets ” like plaster of Paris, and may be 
supposed to spread itself more or less 
uniformly, according to the motion of 
the shell by the waves. 

Deep water oysters are found which 
are very smooth and thick-shelled, show- 
ing that at a certain depth there is no 
wave motion, and that more lime is de- 
posited. Some seas contain more lime 
than others, and there the shells are also 
thicker. It is supposed that the giant 
Ostrea titan, mentioned before as a com- 
mon fossil on our Coast Range, existed 
in very deep and lime-thickened water 
when these mountains formed the bed of 
the Miocene ocean on this coast. It is 
evident that below a certain depth ribs 
are not needed to prevent such heavy 
shells from washing ashore, even when 
young, as they all show a great thicken- 
ing of shell, even when no larger than 
our marketable kinds in circumference. 

But a still more curious mode of ob- 
taining anchorage, existed in the fossil 
O. diluviana, which had long spines 
that ran down in the soft sea-bottom 
for several inches, thus firmly holding 
the shells where they lived. These 
spines were formed at the edge of the 
shell at intervals of its growth, and must 
have been made by long branches of 
the mantle gradually penetrating the 
mud and building a shelly tube as they 
progressed. Something similar on a 
small scale is found in some kinds of 
tropical oysters still living, and is seen 
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in other very spiny bivalves, though 
not always for anchorage. In some 
kinds of oysters, living on stormy reefs 
in tropical seas, the ribs are much 
stronger, and developed on both valves, 
so that it must be difficult for the waves 
to wash them far without entanglement 
among the rocks, and many of this form 
of oysters are also very heavy. From 
the zigzag form of their margins they 
are distinguished as “Cockscomb Oys- 
ters.” 

One form of irregular growth has not 
been mentioned, and it occurs probably 
in nearly all species of oysters. This is 
found where a young shell has fastened 
itself upon a hard flat rock or other 
similar object, and being alone, without 
anything to crowd it, spreads its shell 
in all directions equally. With a ten- 
dency to uplift itself, if the rock is like 
a wall, it grows longer vertically; but 
if an inclined or level surface, it forms a 
very broadly attached base before ven- 
turing to turn upward. This causes 
the attached valve to havea firm hold 
on a surface of several square inches, 
from which it is almost impossible to 
separate it if the rock is very hard. 
These shells, although beaten by strong 
waves, develop no ribs, and being gen- 
erally inclined in some degree cannot 
retain fluids long in the shell, conse- 
quently they are unable to deposit lime 
rapidly and are thin-shelled. Some of 
the figures given represent this form of 
growth. Like some other variations 
which can be explained as easily, it has 
been considered to belong to a species 
distinct from the same shell under dif- 
ferent conditions, but is really an in- 
stance of imperfect development, the 
characteristics of the young shell re- 
mairing all of its life, because it is pre- 
vented by its environment from under- 
going the usual changes. 

When young oysters are kept in tanks 
with suitable conditions around them to 
favor growth,and protectedfrom natural 
enemies, they grow much more rapidly 
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than on natural beds for some time, but 
with very thin shells, and if then planted 
would easily become the prey of fishes, 
etc. Professor Ryder raised some on 
tiles in this way, that grew in two or 
three months as large as the spats col- 
lected by oystermen are supposed to 
grow in as many years; but the shells 
of the latter are much thicker. Though 
they are said always to attach the left 
valve alone, and to make it deepest, the 
illustrations of natural growths here 
given show that their environment 
causes many variations afterwards that 
would in other shells be sufficient to 
constitute many species. 

The colors of oysters and their shells 
are derived from the food, which con- 
sists of microscopic infusorial objects of 
the seaweed family, and can be recog- 
nized in the contents of their digestive 
organs. In some bays these are so 
abundant as to color the water green, 
and have been mistaken for copper 
stains in the oysters, which were there- 
fore supposed to be poisonous. This 
idea is now proved to be wrong, and the 
cases of poisoning by oysters have some 
other cause. 

The shells often have a tinge of green 
from the same vegetable matter, which 
becomes mixed with the animal mem- 
brane deposited with the lime in the 
layers of shell as they grow. Northern 
and deep water oysters have little if any 
other color. 

Another common color found in the 
shells is red of various tints, from pale 
rose to a deep purplish, varying into 
bluish-purple,—almost black. It is most 
common in the muscle-scars of several 
species, but also colors the outside of 
valves, and extends throughout their 
thickness, except a thin layer of white, 
covering the inside. This has been at- 
tributed to iron contained in the water, 
but seems more likely to be caused by 
stains from the absorption of algz or 
their spores, belonging to the red and 
purple groups, just as the green is ab- 
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sorbed from green alge. There seems 
to bea slight trace of iron in the shells, 
but not more than in white shells, and 
the algze themselves may contain iron, 
as well as iodine, bromine, etc. All 
these colors disappear after burning or 
sun-bleaching the shells. 

As before remarked, the Eastern oys- 
ters growing in San Francisco Bay are 
always recognizable by the dark mus- 
cle-scars; but this is not a constant 
characteristic of the species, for a vari- 
ety is found north of Long Island, ex- 
tending to Newfoundland, which has 
them white. The oysters of northern 
Europe (O. edulis) also have them 
white, as have our native oysters, though 
these often have red and purple patches 
in their shells, especially southward. In 
warmer climates most of the oysters 
have dark muscle-scars, and in some the 
inside of the shell is more or less col- 
ored, sometimes quite black, while other 
kinds have no inside colors. The form 
and structure of the hinge, external sur- 
face, and general appearance, are there- 
fore more important for distinguishing 
the species, making allowance for the 
variations in each caused by environ- 
ment, as here described. 

The cultivation of oysters dates back 
to the time of the Romans, who found 
those of the British Isles better than 
the Mediterranean species, and seem to 
have succeeded in carrying them living 
to the sea, and planting them—tempo- 
rarily at least. This has been done 
again in modern times, and the change 
had effects on them similar to those on 
this coast with O. Virginica. But no 
hybridizing or mixing of species is ob- 
served ; and the same is found true of 
the more southern or Portuguese oyster, 
carried to the north of France and culti- 
vated. That species, the O. angulata, 
is much like O. Virginica, and though 
both have been successfully cultivated 
in France, and are much larger than the 
native O. edulis, the people, from long 
habit, prefer the latter as food, with its 
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small size and metallic flavor, in spite of 
its slow growth. The metallic flavor is, 
however, a local character, depending 
perhaps on the composition of the sea- 
water forming the “juice” of the oys- 
ter, and is observed at Shoalwater Bay 
also. 

Several varieties of flavor are noticed 
in oysters from different localities, 
though all of one species; and I have 
found a very large native species at 
Panama as good as any VO. Virginica 
from either coast. This is the form 
called O. tridescens, but another small 
species found there is said to be bitter, 
and therefore named O. amara. 

The iridescent colors observed in the 
Panama oyster-shell, though giving it a 
name, are not a constant character, but 
are found in many shells that have lain 
for a time in the shade with the animal 
decomposing in the inside. Indeed, it 
may be produced even in glass by bury- 
ing it in a heap of moist animal matter 
for a certain time. It is more or less 
common also in many living shells, but 
how produced in such shells as “ mother- 
of-pearl,” abalone, etc., needs a different 
explanation. 

The west tropical American oysters 
have been much studied by naturalists, 
and several distinct species can be dis- 
tinguished by well marked differences. 
O. megodon, of the Gulf of California 
and southward, almost rivals our fossil 
O. titan in size, though not very thick- 
shelled, and belonging to the Cocks- 
comb group. The form makes it unfit 
for use, except by roasting in the shell. 
This species is also found fossil in 
Southern California. 

There is one species found which has 
been considered a variety of O. Vir- 
ginica, and like many other shells found 
on both sides of the Isthmus of Darien, 
it is quite probable that the species ex- 
tended to both oceans before the isth- 
mus rose above the sea in the middle 
Tertiary age, as proved by fossils. But 
if so, it never seems to have extended 
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north of Cape St. Lucas on this coast, 
although apparently so well suited for 
naturalization in San Francisco Bay. 
The influence of marine currents on this 
coast, where they are so different, or 
run contrary to the Gulf Stream in the 
Atlantic, may account for this fact. The 
O. tridescens, as before stated, was im- 
ported from Mexico to California with- 
out success, no doubt needing warmer 
waters. By P. P. Carpenter this spe- 
cies was considered identical with one 
found on the West African coast, and 
several other shells are found on those 
two coasts that have not been collected 
on the eastern American coast. It is 
possible that these may have been car- 
ried by ships, adhering to the bottom, 
and thus spread to other parts of the 
world in which unexpected shells have 
been found. Oysters very similar to 
O. Virginica have been found in Japan, 
Australia, and other warm regions, but 
in some cases there were evidences 
enough to prove them to be native, and 
having constant specific differences. 

As to the size of O. Virginica, Prof. 
Heilprin gives figures in “ Fossil Oys- 
ters, etc.,” of “Coon Oysters” from 
Florida, eleven and one half inches long 
and two and three quarters wide, but 
these are probably not the largest to be 
found in the Gulf of Mexico. Dr. D. 
H. Storer mentions shells dredged in 
Charles River, near Boston, Mass., that 
were twelve to thirteen inches long, and 
Dr. C. A. White refers to others 
dredged on the coast of Maine, that 
were eighteen inches inlength. As no 
such are found living now north of Geor- 
gia, those shells must be considered ex- 
tinct relics of oyster beds that flourished 
on that coast before the Glacial epoch, 
in bays as warm as those of Florida. 

In the Nautilus for February, 1891, 
the Rev. H. Winckley states that the 
living oyster is now found, but rarely, 
in Sheepscote River, Maine, but not of 
marketable size, and all reports from 
farther north describe them as small. 
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Oysters from beds known to be four 
years old are stated to be about four 
inches long and two and one half wide, 
—a common marketable size. 

The largest I have seen grown in San 
Francisco Bay is nine and one half 
inches long and five and one half wide, 
and appeared from the marks of annual 
growth to be about six or seven years 
old. The largest one I have found my- 
self is about five years old, and is six 
and three quarter inches long by two 
and three quarter wide, so that their 
growth seems to be more rapid than in 
Chesapeake Bay. No positive rules for 
the rate of growth can, however, be 
stated, as it must vary in nearly every 
locality, according to the amount of 
food, lime, heat of water, and various 
other circumstances. 

The “ Eastern” oyster is also found 
fossil from New England to Texas, in 
great abundance where Tertiary beds 
exist, at least as far back as the middle 
or Miocene Tertiary, which accords with 
its probable existence on the Pacific side 
of the Isthmus of Darien. Some of the 
imperfect fossil oysters described by 
Conrad, from Southern California, may 
prove to be varieties of it, extending 
north to Point Conception. 

An extinct and older fossil species, O. 
Georgiana, is described as much larger 
and thicker, twenty-two inches long, 
and approaching our O. ¢tfan in heavi- 
ness. It doubtless lived when the sea 
contained more lime, but may possibly 
still exist at a depth where such heavy 
shells cannot be dredged up. 

Our native oyster (0. /urida) has not 
been found as far back in geological 
time, but is recognized in Pliocene de- 
posits near the coast and as far inland as 
Benicia. The other Pliocene species of 
oyster shells found in California are 
partly identical with species now living 
further south, and partly unlike any 
known to be now living, the latter being 
found in the more inland valleys,—the 
Salinas, San Joaquin, Tulare, and Col- 
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orado. The latest enumeration of fossil 
species in California gives as Pliocene 
and living, three species; Pliocene, ex- 
tinct, four; Miocene, extinct, two or 
three; Cretaceous, four. Thus it ap- 
pears that the seas from which this 
State was uplifted contained a far great- 
er variety and larger kinds of oysters 
than now, with no men to eat them. 

We can imagine what a feast a Mio- 
cene family would have enjoyed if they 
could have obtained one or two of the 
Ostrea titan to roast, as they could not 
have opened the shells in any other way, 
unless by letting them die in the sun. 
The first illustration of this species, giv- 
en in the Pacific Railroad Reports, Vol. 
V. measures nine and one half inches 
long, four wide, and each valve is two 
and one half thick, so that even a hot fire 
would have taken a long time to cook the 
animal. Some have been found larger, 
but usually the valves are separate and 
somewhat imperfect. They, however, 
doubtless lived in water too deep for 
savage oystermen to reach them, and 
were too bulky for handling even if 
reached. The animal was also much 
smaller, compared with the weight of 
shell, than in living kinds. 

Though large for oysters, other living 
kinds of bivalves are far larger, and are 
eaten in the regions they inhabit. The 
Tridacna gigas of Polynesia sometimes 
weighs five hundred pounds ; the ani- 
mal alone twenty pounds, and is good 
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eating. The shells can only be handled 
and loaded on ships by machinery, but 
many are brought to this country for 
ornamental uses. 

On the west Mexican and tropical 
American coast grows the Spondylus 
calcifer, which is a little more highly 
organized animal than the oyster, and 
like the O. ¢#tan grows two or three 
inches thick in each valve. It is eatable, 
and accessible at low water, so that the 
shells are gathered for burning into 
lime. In weight, a pair of the shells 
equals the fossil oyster, but they havea 
more uniform and oval shape. 

A very similar kind is found in Poly- 
nesia, and some more or less like it in 
other seas. The Sfondylus group of 
shells show other variations of structure 
analogous to the oyster, among them 
being species that instead of having 
weight to hold them in place have long 
spines branching in all directions from 
rather thin shells, and these are much 
valued for ornamental purposes, on ac- 
count of their fine colors, a higher devel- 
opment of those found in oysters. - But 
if our oysters were armed like them, the 
business of oystering would be far more 
dangerous and difficult than it is. 


In structure, the oysters rank the 
lowest and simplest of the Class Mollus- ° 
ca, but in usefulness to mankind they 
are fully equal to any of the class, even 
pearl shells.not excepted. 

James G. Cooper. 
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Aphorisms. 

There can be no human justice other than the 
state of equity. 

Only one eternal law runs through the universe, 
and that is brotherly love. 

Evolution of mind and morals is but the ladder to 
heaven. 

The price of man’s wisdom has been fully paid 
for in his sufferings. 

A ruined life is but a warning post to the rest of 
life’s pilgrims, pointing out danger. 

Sin has its purpose. The light is only loved by 
some through fear of the dark. 

Modern society seeks only to nourish the flower, 
while the root is ignored. 

To all who think sincerely, uninfluenced by per- 
sonal motives, the road to eternal happiness is 
pointed out. 

Knowledge comes from within, not without. 
Light is nothing if the eyes do not see it. 

God is man evolved. 
. Emma R. Endres. 


Anti-Spoils League. 


IN THESE days of Coxeyites and peaceful armies, 
marches on Washington by means of stolen trains, 
minority demands upon authorities lawfully estab- 
lished by majorities, resolution for the immediate ad- 
dition to our constitutions of initiative, referendum, 
and all the rest of the socialistic program, it might 
seem that representative government in this land is 
rapidly ceasing to exist. But before giving up the 
ship for lost, it is wise to see if the breaches cannot 
be mended, and if with a vigorous pumping out she 
cannot again be set to breast the waves, as worthy 
as when first she rode the sea. Surely if any such 
work is to be done, it is the crew on board that 
must doit. So, also, for the present generation of 
citizens of the United States. 

Nothing has ever done more in our past, nothing 
is doing more at the present time,to degrade and cor- 
rupt the public life of Americans, than the giving 
over our political parties to the doctrine and the 
practice of spoils. In the complete extension of the 
spoils doctrine over all States, and thence by force of 
example and habit to local organizations of city and 
county, are easily to be seen the neglect of public 
interest, the paralysis of government and the debase- 
ment of citizenship. 

But the time is ripe for improvement. 
magnitude of the evils will facilitate their cure. 


The very 
As 


a helpful agency in the extension of Civil Service 
Reform, a league has been organized, centering at 


New York, and aiming to gain popular support 
through the enrollment of voters in all parts of the 
Union. This is an outgrowth of the Civil Service 
Reform Association, and the present method has 
been adopted for the purpose of popularizing the 
movement, strengthening public sentiment, and 
bringing it to bear upon reform work at as many 
points as possible. These purposes are set forth 
in the accompanying address, circulated by the 
League, copies of which, together with enrollment 
cards, can be obtained by addressing, 
F. H. CLark, Local Secretary, 
1418 Myrtle street, Oakland. 


[THE CIRCULAR. ] 
THE ANTI-SPOILS LEAGUE. 


Office, 54 William St., New York. 
DEAR SIR: 

It is believed that the moment is ripe for the con- 
solidation of public sentiment in favor of good govern- 
ment by the formation of a new and larger National 
League for the complete abolition of the spoils 
system. It is desired thoroughly to popularize the 
movement, and to make it effective in every part of 
the United States. Membership in the new League 
is to be without dues, although voluntary contribu- 
tions will be welcomed. In order to simplify its 
working, the general management will rest with the 
Officers and Executive Committee of the National 
Civil Service Reform League. 

It is hoped that you will yourself join in the 
movement by signing the inclosed, and that you 
will exert your influence to promote the objects of 
the League ;—especially by obtaining signatures 
and forwarding the same to the Secretary. News- 
papers may be willing to print the declaration, and 
to receive names of members. It is hoped that in 
every community in the United States signers will 
be found, and that a great and effective demonstra- 
tion of popular opinion will result. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE includes all those who 
transact the ordinary business of the Government, 
just as soldiers are included in the MILITARY service, 
and sailors, etc., are included in the NAVAL service. 

There are probably more than half a million per- 
sons employed in the Civil Service of the whole 
Country and its parts. 

By the REFORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
it is meant that every competent citizen of the United 
States shall have an equal chance to enter the Serv- 
ice, and that it shall no longer be kept for the sup- 
port of the party politicians ; that in order to enter 
the Service a man inust show that he zs competent ; 
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that when he has entered the Service he shall be 
kept there-as long as he faithfully and efficiently 
performs the duties of his office, and not be com- 
pelled to give up his position because it is wanted 
for a party hack or the henchman of a Boss; that a 
citizen shall be able to go freely to the primary 
meeting and to the polls, and not have his political 
action controlled by a body of office-holders ; that 
office-holders shall not be assessed by party politi- 
cians for political purposes ; that if salaries are so 
large as to admit of such assessment, they should be 
reduced. 

A POOR MAN has a personal interest in the 
ABOLITION OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM, be- 
cause he is not zacompetent in consequence of being 
poor, and he hasa right to a chance for appoint- 
ment if he wishes it ; because if not competent him- 
self his SON OR DAUGHTER, educated in the public 
school, may readily become so; because the spoils 
system wastes the public money, and the poor man 
pays his full share of taxes, in house rent, and food, 
and clothing, and everything that he uses; be- 
cause it is to the interest of every citizen that the 
business of the Government shall be honestly man- 
aged ; because the politician who is trying to feather 
his own nest is always the worst enemy of the citi- 
zen, while pretending to be his friend, and the 
Abolition of the Spoils System means the destruction 
of the Boss, whose power rests on the distribution 
of offices as spoils ; because no other reform is safe 
or can ever be successfully prosecuted until the 
Abolition of the Spoils System has been secured. 

CaRL ScCHURZ, President, 

WILLIAM Potts, Secretary. 

Srras W. Burt, 7reasurer. 
[ THE ENROLLMENT CARD. ] 


THE ANTI-SPOILS LEAGUE. 

We hereby declare ourselves in favor of the com- 
plete abolition of the Spoils System from the public 
service,— believing that system to be unjust, un- 
democratic, injuricus to political parties, fruitful of 
corruption, a burden to legislative and executive 
officers, and in every way opposed to the principles 
of good government. 

We call upon all in authority to extend to the 
utmost the operation of the present reform laws ; and 
by additional legislation, to carry the benefits of the 
Merit System to the farthest practicable limits under 
our national, State, and municipal governments. 


A Communication. 
‘* WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY BOY?” 
UNDER the heading, ‘‘ Boys in the industrial 
Army,” a leading daily of this city made the follow- 
ing statements :— 
** The fact that many of the Industrials who are 
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now in jail at Vacaville are boys, invites thought- 
ful consideration as to the causes which led these 
misguided youths to join an organization hostile to 
the laws of the country. To what extent were these 
young fellows the victims of necessity? Did they 
become ‘outlaws in a small way because they were 
unwilling to work, or because they could find no 
work todo? * * * The saying is common, that it 
takes as much influence to get a boy or girl a place, 
as it does to secure a berth in the Mint or Custom 
House.” 

That these are facts, not exaggerations, is well 
known to every person whose occupation renders 
him liable to be interviewed by parents seeking sit- 
uations for their children. Why this is so the writer 
above quoted proceeds to say :—‘‘ The employment 
of Chinese to do the work that might be done by 
white boys and girls, is the principal cause of the 
lack of employment which our young people com- 
plain of.” 

This is a most lame and impotent conclusion, 
which might satisfy a shallow-brain, sand-lot Kear- 
neyite, but is entirely inadequate as a reason for the 
difficulty which has assumed such portentous pro- 
portions. No alien race could wage successful war- 
fare upon American youth, unaided by the recreant 
fathers of these same children, who have banded to- 
gether, and stand with unbroken front, barring the 
way to honorable toil and successful manhood against 
their own flesh and blood. 

The powerful and prevailing cause may be found 
in the hostile attitude assumed by the various Trades 
Unions, which — not content with the imposition of 
such burdensome exactions as have ruined several 
promising industries on this Coast, and seriously 
crippled many more — have put a stop to the teach- 
ing of trades to willing boys and girls, by limiting the 
number in each shop, under threats of the strike and 
boycott. 

The writer is an employing mechanic, and not a 
week passes without bringing one or more parents 
desirous to procure for their sons a chance to learn a 
trade. Not long sinee a father came on this errand 
concerning his son, of whom he said : ‘* He isa good, 
well-disposed boy, who has been to school until he is 
now sixteen years old, and wants to go to work. His 
mother is dead, and I wish him to be employed. I 
am a laboring man, and cannot see to him during 
work hours. In all this city I can’t find him a place 
to work. Three months’ loafing in the streets will 
ruin him, body and soul. What shall I do with my 
boy ?” 

And to this father’s despairing cry no answer of 
hope could be given! 

No graver question confronts the thoughtful lover 
of his race today, on this American continent, than 
this. Some look for its solution in the establishment 
of technical and labor schools, and hail the benefac- 
tions of a Lick and a Wilmerding as the millenial 
dawn for a labor day. 
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But aside from the fact that theoretical instruction 
can never supply the place of practical education and 
daily routine in the work-shop, how are the gradu- 
ated students from these schools to find employment? 
The American apprentice must serve from four to five 
years as such, before he can claim the wages of a 
journeyman, under ‘‘ Union” rules ; and under the 
‘limit rule” as to the number of apprentices al- 
lowed to each shop, these graduates — being still 
“apprentices,” although never so skillful — would 
seek for openings in vain. 

As a grave social problem this question deserves 
the front rank, and ought to receive prompt atten- 
tion. Our society of Native Sons should take it up, 
as a matter of vital importance, and bend all their 
energies towards the abrogation of these arbitrary 
and oppressive restrictions against the proper instruc- 
tion of our youth; or it may soon sadly but truth- 
fully be said of American children,—‘ It were better 
for them they had never been born.” 


Brevity’s Great Gift. 


AT the first, reader, let us understand that there 
are many peculiar names abroad, such as Room, 
House, Bridge, and others; even such as Strike- 
hammer and Cakebread. Among these, that of my 
friend Brevity sounds well. And as I knew him, 
the name was appropriate ; for Brevity was brief, 
short in stature,in manners short, to most men; 
and at the first, short in purse. And he was always 
short in language—not of it, but in it. 

Using them as if he paid taxes upon them, or rent 
for them, his words were few. Brevity was no 
gusher : it takes words to gush. For that reason— 
were there no other—he did not, or would not, 
swear. 

Hearing a stammerer vainly trying to voca ze or 
articulate, he would cry out as if in pain at the in- 
discriminate spilling of consonants and vowels. 
Speech not required was to him lost speech — let- 
ters wasted. 

Speaking of Brevity’s great gift, quite a gift in 
itself was the name. Entering an editor’s sanctum 
to apply for a position as reporter, upon giving his 
name the astonished editor asked: ‘‘ Do I under- 
stand you, sir, to say that Brevity is your name?” 
The applicant assuring him that Brevity certainly 
was the name given, said the editor: ‘‘ It is enough; 
your salary shall be twenty dollars per week, and 
you are to enter upon your duties at once.” 

What Phinehas T. Schermerhorn or Ebenezer 
Oliver Clinkenbeard possibly could not have ob- 
tained upon application, Brevity, by the influence 
or euphoniousness of his name, did get. Asa re- 


porter, however, he was an inexpressible failure. 
A finished skeleton of facts he would produce, but 
no more, and if ever he got in a scoop it was sure to 
be a toy. 

Set to condensing manuscripts, he parboiled, boiled, 
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and reboiled, until the authors of them could by no 
possible means have again known their own. He 
was the abbreviator far excellence, but really too 
good ; for in less time than it takes to tell it he was 
again holding down the pavement in Bohemia. 

Hush! Breathe softly, dear reader, while I say 
that an inspiration came to Brevity : to embrace au- 
thorship. And inspiration upon inspiration, the 
short-story, French form. Strange to relate, in this 
Brevity made the great hit of his career, and too, 
by his very aptitude or adaptability for the work 
chosen. 

De Maupassant’s short forms were nowhere in coms 
parison. Even pastelsand storiettes were bulky be- 
side his. Thirty of Brevity’s words had as much 
vigor and meaning as an hundred of De Maupas- 
sant’s. When I say that publishers and book-dealers 
became furious in their demands for his work, con- 
sider the saving of ink, paper, help, wear of machin- 
ery, and shelf-room even, and the reason is evident. 
Brevity became the rage, the fashion of the hour, the 
idol of the period ; and dudes and dillettantes took 
his —what shall I call them? not stories nor sketch- 
es, but shreds, to the seaside or to the mountains 
with them, there to extract, by the powers of apt and 
expansive imagination, the ten thousand varied 
meanings which clustered about his every letter and 
syllable. 

And the more Brevity’s manuscripts were in de- 
mand, the more his work sold, the harder and more 
constant was his toil. 

Then Byron, who awoke with his Childe to find 
himself famous, was not a circumstance in compari- 
son with Brevity. Brevity’s photos, taken at differ- 
ent periods, from the time when he was one month 
and five days old to the time when he was thirty-two 
years, sixteen days and five hours old, were copied 
and sold everywhere; gilt, mahogany, walnut, 
leather, and shell, and Kensington art, even, framed 
them about. 

His great work: ‘* Pennings ” — its first edition of 
two hundred thousand copies was contracted for in 
advance ; its second lasted but five days; after reach- 
ing the public ; and its third was swept in by the 
hungry horde in just three days, thirteen hours, and 
thirty-eight minutes by the watch. Metaphorically 
speaking, Brevity’s work was as the five oceans in 
a saucer ; for, with sprightly and ample imagination, 
the reader could see (elaborating the comparison) 
the cables underneath, the ships riding the waves, 
the sailors on board the vessels, and the storms vex- 
ing the vast surface into foam. 

Brevity is —and I am just in from a visit to his 
rooms; and what do you suppose reader, I found 
there ?— Really? Nothing less than a Ms. three- 
decker novel. 

Astonished, I exclaimed at sight of it, ‘*‘ Why, 
Brevity !"’ all the while eying the work much as a 
woman would a toad or a spider. 

‘* Let me tell you,” said Brevity, with a warning 
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finger in the air as he approached within whispering 
range, (his announcement too momentuous to voice 
audibly,) ‘‘ I am not so brief as I look, as my name 
indicates, as my writings hitherto have revealed me 
tobe. I got a pointer on my uncle’s farm when a 
boy. Uncle would sheep-farm, then suddenly he 
would plow and sow, then again as suddenly ’t was 
colts or horned cattle ; or back again to sheep. And 
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I overheard him say to a friend: ‘ Ef ye warnta 
good bank account, ye must feel the commercial 
pulse, the pulse of trade, an’ kalkilate when Jto 
change ; *deed, ye must.’” 

Brevity’s great gift ?— Likely it is the hint of 
shrewdness his uncle gave him about knowing when 
to change ; yet we will reserve judgment, and await 
the outcome of his three-decker novel. 

Duane Morley. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hittell’s History of the Mental Growth of 
Mankind.1 

TuIs work would be entitled more appropriately, 
** A History of the World in Ancient Times.” For, 
in effect, it affords us something far above a simple 
intellectual diversion. It has been said that Plu- 
tarch refers to some two hundred and fifty authors 
in his various volumes, whose works he had read 
and quoted. But Mr. Hittell must have perused 
with careful and methodical accuracy the writings of 
more than twice this number of authors, and from 
many of them culled flowers to be bound into the 
everlasting bouquet that he offers to our mental de- 
lectation. In turn he presents each of the nations 
of antiquity, and gives clearly, though in a manner 
somewhat too dry and terse, a rapid resumé of their 
laws, customs, religions, and national as well as in- 
dividual life. For the savages of the Andaman 
Islands and Arctic latitudes, as well as the semi- 
civilized Egyptians and Assyrians, he displays equal 
erudition and makes equally just deductions. The 
volumes are not profound nor especially convincing 
in many of the author’s conclusions, but they are 
wonderfully recondite and interesting. And yet 
that interest is of such a character as one finds in an 
encyclopedia rather than in a romance. Some of 
the historical statements are not verities ; for though 
Mr. Hittell quotes his author, yet ‘* must good rea- 
sons give way to better ones,” and one obscure 
writer as in his statement of the career of the Gracchi 
cannot be upheld against standard historians after 
whom history has taken a different averment. He 
is coldly logical, and indeed scientifically didactic 
in his diagnosis of the various religions, especially 
Christianity. One can readily observe that the 
author’s love for concrete truth has carried him be- 
yond those boundaries imposed by Christ upon his 
believers. 


1A History of the Mental Growth of Mankind in 
Ancient Times. Vols. 4. By JohnS, Hittell. Henry 
Holt & Company: New York : 1893. 


It is said that a French nobleman early in this 
century wrote a history of the French Revolution, 
consisting entirely of quotations from ancient and 
classic Latin authors, We should fancy that even 
this enormous labor did not exceed the time and toil 
of Mr. Hittell in the preparation of his contribution 
to the world’s library. It isa pity that he did not 
bestow more attention upon his style, and while not 
asking more diffuseness, we should have remembered 
it still more kindly if it were not so deadly monoto- 
nous,— if it possessed some sprightliness in the sen- 
tences. But, all in all, the volumes are a remarkable 
example of study and application, and will rank, to 
students, among reliable and faithful text books of 
history. 





The Book of the Fair.? 


Parts Nine and Ten of the great Book of the Fair 
must delight the farmer’s heart ; for with the ex- 
ception of half a chapter that finishes up the won- 
ders of the Palace of Mechanic Arts, and half a 
chapter that opens the marvels of the Electricity 
Building, it is entirely given up to the exhibits of the 
Agricultural Building. There are one hundred and 
sixty half-tone illustrations, not counting eight full- 
page ones on this section alone. Every State from 
little Rhode Island to great Texas has been done full 
justice, both in description, text, and illustrations ; 
while the foreign nations from Johore, the smallest 
of them all, to the great nations of Europe have not 
been slighted or overlooked in any particular. Noth- 
ing seems to have been forgotten. 

One is almost as much amazed at the amount of 
work, care,and expense, taken with this great souvenir 
of the Exposition, as one is at the Exposition itself. 
There are fifteen numbers yet to come of the popular 
edition to complete the thousand pages promised, 
and the reader that has followed its course from the 

2The Book of the Fair, Parts IX-X, By Hubert 
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moment it began with the introductory history on the 
Fairs of the past and the evolution of the Exposition, 
down to the tenth number, cannot avoid the impres- 
sion that he is poring over the brilliant pages of some 
illustrated volume of romance. The author was wise 
in not trying to force his great book on the attention 
of the public the moment the gates of the White City 
closed. He has rather waited until all the lesser 
works and newspaper souvenir publications have 
been lost sight of, before offering his work to those 
who may wish to possess a memorial that does not 
shame their most gilded recollections of the Fair. 


Crawford’s Katharine Lauderdale.! 


THE author of Mr. Isaacs, Saracinesca, and 
Zoroaster, continues to turn out a novel a month 
with the regularity of clockwork. The more he 
writes the thinner he gets. Inthe entire two vol- 
umes of his latest—Katharine Lauderdale—there 
are several good passages and one or two interesting 
episodes, but the bulk of the book is as common- 
place as the record of any five days may be expected 
to be in the bosom of the “‘ Four Hundred.” The 
reader that makes it a point to attempt everything 
Mr. Crawford writes, regardless of its merit, is ad- 
vised to skip.through the first volume and half of 
the second. A hazy idea of this part is all that is 
needed to make one appreciate, and to a mild extent 
enjoy, the last half of the last volume, which is a 
minute account of a tipsy fit of the hero on his wed- 
ding day. This ‘‘ naughty” hero, John Ralston, is 
interesting as a study in conscience,—he cannot tell 
a lie, but he does not scruple to sink his mother’s 
income in Manhattan cocktails at the club. The 
heroine, Katharine Lauderdale, of the great house 
of the Lauderdales of New York, is a neurotic 
female, who is bound to get married in spite of papa 
and mamma Lauderdale. She has a secret marriage 
with the said John Ralston against John’s will. 

In the last chapter of this chronicle of five days 
we are referred to a volume that may be expected in 
another month relating how the secret marriage de- 
veloped and how the Four Hundred took it. 

One goes all through the book expecting some- 
thingtohappen. Nothing ever does happen, except 
the promise that the exciting narrative will be 
**continued in our next.” 

Mr. Crawford should take a vacation,—go back 
to India, Italy, Timbuctoo, anywhere,—hibernate 
for a couple of years, and charm the world with an- 
other Mr. Isaacs or its continuation. 


Jack Hamlin Redivivus.? 
Bret HartTe’s latest book of short stories — and 
he publishes only short stories now — is not marred 
1Katharine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Crawford. 


Two volumes. Macmillan & Co. New York and 
London: 1894. 

2A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s, and Other Stories. 
- % Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
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by any of the singular slips as to California places 
and local color that have crept into many of his later 
tales. Perhaps it is because of the first story, the - 
name-story, that the Pacific critic is disposed to look 
upon this volume with gentle eye. Convinced though 
we may be that the prototype of Jack Hamlin was 
far other than the romantic figure Mr. Harte has 
made of him, Jack Hamlin is still a name to conjure 
with. In his present appearance the irresistible 
gambler is no whit the worse for the years that ought 
to have given him discretion. He is still swift in 
action as in thought, swayed by strange whims, ready 
to intrigue with a married woman, and yet gravely 
solicitous for the reputation of a foolish school-girl 
who has almost compromised herself when he first 
meets her. No sense of the unreality of Jack Ham- 
lin haunts the reader, — that is a matter of cold after- 
reasoning. While he reads the magic of the master, 
weaves itself about him, and unresistingly he follows 
the magician’s will, accepts as true that which never 
was, and admires that which is really not admirable. 
For Bret Harte’s skill as a wielder of language suffers 
no loss with time, and we who have many times felt 
its power all the more readily yield to its hypnotizing 
spell. 

Almost as good as the first story is its successor, 
** An Ingenue of the Sierras.” Gentlemanly gam- 
blers have gone to their own place out of the ken of 
the ordinary Californian,— this is no reflection on the 
Midwinter Fair authorities, — but the man that holds 
up stages still figures in the daily press. There are still 
men in the Sierra and Coast mountains (there are 
two or three that drive from the one town of Ukiah) 
who can handle a stage-load of passengers by a genial 
autocratic manner, with as much ease as they twirl 
the silk around the nigh leader’s left ear,— even as 
well as could Yuba Bill in the brave days of old. 

But the Ingenue herself, — are there any more like 
her? Thatis more doubtful. It is even doubtful if 
there ever did exist any real prototype of the Bret 
Harte woman. Perhaps our modern Eva Evanses 
come as near to the Ingenue as any woman that Mr. 
Harte ever saw, — except in his mind’s eye. 

The remaining four stories average well up with 
those in any of Mr. Harte’s later books. Each leaves 
a distinct impression on the mind as a complete pict- 
ure, which is a good deal to say for the modern 
short story. 

The Raiders.* 

THE lovers of dialect may enjoy Mr. Crockett’s 
last novel, but it is dialect with a vengeance,—a dia- 
lect that is as good as the puzzle column in a chil- 
dren’s magazine, or a problem in analytics. For 
three hundred and fifty-two pages, the reader, if he 
does not faint by the wayside, wades through a mass 
of Scotch brogue that is almost as unintelligible as 
Sanskrit. The story, which the author announces as 
“*being some passages in the life of John Faa, Lord 


8 The Raiders. ByS. R. Crockett. Macmillan & Co.: 
New York and London: 1894. 
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and Earl of Little Egypt,” is rather the narration of 
a series of wild raids and murders by the outlaws and 
smugglers of the Scottish coast in the year 17—, as 
told by one Patrick Heron, of Galloway, in English 
“as she was spoke ” at that time. 

A few excerpts from this remarkable book .may 
whet the appetite of the lover of dialect stories : — 

‘*The teuch tow-rape an’ the weary wuddy hae 
gotten ye at the hinder ends.” 

** He had a voice like a wean I yince kenned.” 

“*So I gaed back a kennin’, an’ gied a bit hoast i 
my throat and syne cam’ ben.” 

Sweet May Mischief, the only daughter of the old 
Scotch freebooter, Maxwell, is the one character 
that appeals to the uninitiated novel reader. Her 
fiery little temper, tender womanly actions, brave, 
sweet spirit, and coy love-making, form a bright pic- 
ture that stands out all the stronger for its setting of 
uncouth phrases and tiresome twaddle. 


The Holy Cross.! 


THE eleven little tales collected under the title of 
The Holy Cross are a charming reminder that all 
the stories have not been told. They are filled with 
the quaint sweetness which endears Eugene Field to 
thousands of readers. His story of the Holy Cross 
attaches a new and strange interest to the world- 
renowned Colorado mountain that bears the snowy 
simulacrum on its bleak sides. It is the weird, ever 
interesting story of the Wandering Jew retold ina 
new setting. The old myth becomes interesting 
once more, and the symbolic mountain surrounded 
by a new glamor ; for underneath its sacred emblem 
the outcast and pariah finds rest at last after his cen- 
turies of wandering in the old world and the new. 
As the Lord placed the rainbow in the sky as a sign 
that there should be no more floods, so he placed a 
cross on the side of a mountain to mark the last 
resting place of the man.that reviled him on his way 
to Calvary. 

‘*White and majestic it lies where God’s hands 
have placed it, and its mighty arms stretch forth as 
in a benediction upon the fleeting dust beneath.” 


1The Holy Cross and Other Tales. By Eugene 
Field: Stone & Kimball. Cambridge and Chicago. 
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** The Rose and the Thrush,” ‘‘ The Seal Wife,” 
and “ Mistress Merciless,” are children’s stories that 
only grown-up children can really understand, while 
** Methuselah” and ‘‘ Daniel and the Devil” are 
filled with a quiet, genial humor that brings a laugh 
close on the tears that came with ‘‘ The Touch in 
the Heart.” Tears and smiles, Mother Goose 
and philosophy, mingle in such charming abandon 
that if one tries to read the little book from cover to 
cover in one sitting he will find himself fairly bewil- 
dered by the versatility of its author. Each story is 
so delicate, so evanescent, that its reading is its only 
true review. 
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